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The Sword Over Education 


GLENN FRANK 


President, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


A sword hangs over education throughout: 


the United States. To prevent this sword from 
sinking to the vitals of the whole enterprise of 
education, builded of the blood and sacrifice of 
pioneers, will demand the ut- 
most of statesmanlike coope- 
ration between the leadership of 
school and the leadership of 
society. This sword that hangs 
over education is but sign and 
symbol of the peril that con- 
fronts all of the social and cul- 
tural enterprises of our common 
life in this phase of unprece- 
dented depression: through which 
we and the world are passing. 

I want to state, with the ut- 
most brevity, just what this 
peril is and to define, if I can, 
the problem it puts alike to the 
leadership of school and to the 
leadership of society. 

The sword that hangs over 
education and the other social 
enterprises of government is the 
sword of imperative retrench- 
ment forged in the fires of an 
irrational depression. The peril lies not so 
much in the existence of the sword as in the 
way we wield it. 

That economy, drastic beyond anything we 
have been accustomed to think, is imperative in 
the conduct of local, state, and national affairs 
no intelligent man will question. Since 1929 
our income has gone steadily down and outgo 
has gone steadily up in its relation to income. 
The expenditures of local, state, and national 
government, when related to the toboggan slide 
down which the national income has raced, 
have bent the back of the American people. 
Either the back must be strengthened or the 
burden must be lightened. For a nation cannot 
long endure a consistently falling income and a 
consistently rising outgo. 

It is confessedly a critical situation that con- 
fronts us. In 1931 Americans were putting 
slightly less than one out of every four dollars 
of the national income into the enterprises and 
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obligations of local, state, and national govern- 
ment. When the books of 1932 are fully bal- 
anced, we shall probably find that at least one 
out of every three dollars of the national 
income went into the enterprises 
and obligations of government. 
According to the analyses of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, in 1928 approximately 11 
per cent of the national income 
went into taxes, whereas in 1932, 
it was estimated some months 
ago, some 33 per cent of the 
national income went into taxes 
to carry the enterprises and 
obligations of government. 

There are those who would 
have us believe that this dra- 
matic rise of the tax draft on 
national income from 11 per 
cent to 33 per cent in four years 
is due solely to an unintelligent 
and unjustified, a wasteful and 
worthless, development of the 
public services of organized gov- 
ernment. That lie must be 
nailed at the outset unless pub- 
lic thinking on the scientific, social, and edu- 
cational enterprises of government is to be 
gravely muddled and grossly misled. 

The man in the street, hearing of this rise in 
the tax draft on national income from 11 per 
cent to 33 per cent in four years, is all-too- 
likely to think that the cost of the public serv- 
ices of government has trebled in that time. 
Obviously this is not true. Had the national 
income remained steady at the 1928 level, the 
tax draft on national income for last year 
would probably have stood at not more than 
18 per cent instead of 33 per cent, even if all 
the extraordinary expenditures incurred by 
depression had been in the picture. The factor 
that lifted the tax draft on the national income 
to 33 per cent was the dramatic drop in the 
national income due to the economic muddling 
that landed us in depression. 


*An address before the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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I am quite aware that this does not remove 
the fact that a 33 per cent tax draft on national 
income is a serious matter with which political, 
social, and economic leadership must wrestle. 
It does suggest, however, that the blame for 
the large proportion of the national income now 
going into taxes cannot justly be placed upon 
the shoulders of social and educational leader- 
ship, but must, to a very material degree, be 
placed squarely upon the shoulders of the econo- 
mic leadership that proved incapable of steer- 
ing our economic ship past the shoals of de- 
pression. 

And now this very leadership that has done 
most to unbalance the nation’s life is insisting 
that we shall balance the nation’s budget by 
plunging a sword to the heart of all those 
scientific, social, and educational enterprises to 
which alone we can look to produce a leader- 
ship for the future that will be less inept, a 
leadership that might conceivably use this 
magnificent machine economy of ours to free 
the race from drudgery, poverty, and inse- 
curity instead of letting it starve like Midas in 
the midst of plenty. 

I, for one, protest the current attempt to make 
socio-educational leadership the scapegoat for 
the sins of economic leadership! 

Unless this fact is kept clear we shall see an 
uninterrupted increase in a propaganda that 
will, with insulting scorn, brand even the most 
self-sacrificing public servants as greedy and 
grasping payrollers. This now popular pro- 
paganda, if persisted in, will divert men of 
capacity and self-respect from public service 
for a generation to come. And it will be our 
children who will pay the price of this diver- 
sion. 

The most pressing problem now confronting 
educational leadership is the problem of im- 
perative economy. The gravest peril now con- 
fronting educational leadership is the peril of 
irrational budget-making. Educational leader- 
ship will be derelict to its duty if it permits 
economic leadership, without let or hindrance, 
to do what it will with local, state, and national 
budgets. I do not believe that the leadership 
that led us into depression has earned the right 
to speak with final authority on the budgetary 
policies most likely to get us out of depression. 

I insist that the situation challenges us to 
effect that economy with statesmanlike fore- 
sight for the future of community, state, and 
nation. It is possible to be quite as short- 
sighted in administering economy as in allow- 
ing extravagance. And just because there is this 
possibility of short-sightedness in the adminis- 
tration of necessary economy a grave national 
danger lurks in our current concern with eco- 
mony. We can so easily economize blindly or 
let limited interests dictate the schedules of 
retrenchment. We dare not be gullible. Along- 
side the foresight, intelligence, and sincerity 
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behind the insistence that we establish a 
sounder relation between our income and our 
outgo, there is much blindness, blundering, 
self-interest, and sheer insincerity in the almost 
hysterical campaign against public expenditures 
now sweeping thé nation. By all means let 
us give prudence a permanent seat in our pub- 
lic counsels. By all means let us stop waste. 
But let us be sure that it is real waste that we 
are stopping. Real economy may mean national 
salvation. Bogus economy may mean national 
suicide. 

I ask you to remember that we could dis- 
mantle every federal bureau and stop every 
civil function of the national government—with 
the four exceptions of construction, relief, loans 
for shipbuilding, and the Federal Farm Board—- 
and still reduce the federal budget by only 8 
per cent. The complete cost of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial activities of the federai 
government absorbs less than two-thirds of one 
per cent of the total federal outlay. Where, 
then, you may ask does all the money .go? Well, 
for one thing, almost three-fourths of the total 
expenditures of the federal government go to 
pay the costs of our current military establish- 
ment and to carry the obligations incurred in 
past wars. That is to say, of every dollar we 
pay in taxes to the federal government about 
75 cents go into payment for past wars and 
preparation against future wars. Think of that 
the next time you are tempted to applaud the 
blatherskite or jingo who denounces every in- 
telligent attempt to outlaw war as puling 
pacifism. 

The more deeply we analyze the problem of 
public expenditures, the clearer it becomes that 
it simply is not the scientific, social, and edu- 
cational services of the nation that are bending 
the American back. And yet, throughout the 
nation, we are trying to balance budgets by 
cutting the very heart out of the only things 
that make government a creative social agency. 
We slash scientific bureaus. We drastically 
shrink our support of social services. We ham- 
string our regulatory agencies. We fire visit- 
ing nurses. We starve libraries. We reduce 
hospital staffs. We squeeze education. And 
we call this economy. And actually think we 
are intelligent in calling it that. How the gods 
must be laughing at us! And how our grand- 
children will damn us. 

While we are bleeding white the only things 
that make government socially significant, we 
go gaily on with political and economic poli- 
cies that are surely setting the stage for further 
wars and thus fastening securely upon us three- 
fourths or more of the existing federal budget. 
And state governments throughout the naticn 
are committing the same blind sin. In our 
states we lay the ax at the root of the tree of 
all the civilizing agencies evolved during the 
last half century and at the same time blandly 
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tolerate the multitude of unnecessary and 
criminally wasteful forms of local government 
which, essential and unavoidable in the days 
of bottomless mud roads and the one-horse 
buggy, are indefensible in this day of good 
roads, automobiles, telephones, radio, and the 
varied new forces that have conquered both 
time and distance. We could balance the State 
Budget of Wisconsin and make unnecessary the 
surrender or starvation of a single socially 
significant service if we had the vision and 
courage to effect an intelligent reform of our 
system of local government. But to effect real 
economies of that sort is to call for a kind of 
thought and action we have yet to display. 

The real issue confronting us is not economy 
versus extravagance. That question is well on 
its way to settlement. Leaders who foster ex- 
travagance will be broken. The issue is real 
economy versus bogus economy. The sword 
that hangs over education and all the other 
social and cultural enterprises of government 
is the danger of bogus economy. 

In the achievement and administration of 
real economy every responsible schoolman 
must stand ready to cooperate with the leader- 
ship of community, state, and nation. If even 
one drop of water can be found in any educa- 
tional stock, now is the time to dehydrate. If 
there is anywhere in our schools a service that 
has measurably outlived its usefulness, now is 
the time to eliminate it. If there is anywhere 
anything that has been over-developed, any 
phase of our program that has been over-spe- 
cialized, any over-coddling of the student where 
we might properly ask him to indulge in a 
little more self-education, now is the time to 
correct such errors. Now is the time to declare 
a moratorium on vested interests and vested 
ideas that may, in more normal times, have 
slowed down healthy processes of educational 
reconstruction. 

But even so utterly sincere and statesmanlike 
a facing of the challenge to real economy as I 
have suggested may leave the future of educa- 
tion seriously endangered throughout the na- 
tion. It will not be enough to fostcr real eco- 
nomy. Bogus economy must be fought. Not 
to save their own skins or to safeguard their 
salaries, but to discharge their responsibility 
to the American future, educators, once they 
have come with clean hands on the issue of 
real economy, must be willing to put their 
breasts to the guns in the battle against bogus 
economy. 

There is under way a high-powered drive, 
national in scope and manned by able leaders 
who are determined drastically to slash the 
national bill for education at any cost. It is 
important, for all Americans who want to see 
the significance of education for the national 
future safeguarded, to understand the forces 
back of this drive. The more obvious forces 
back of this drive are, I think, three, viz: 
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(1) The epidemic of fear that grips the na- 
tion as it watches its income fall lower and 
lower. 

(2) The weakness of a taxation system that, 
in most places, puts an undue part vf the tax 
load on real and personal property, and prompts 
millions of harassed Americans to strike 
blindly out for relief without any too much 
discrimination about what they hit. 

(3) Groups which have always been opposed 
to adequate support for education and are now 
taking advantage of the real necessity for econ- 
omy and the epidemic of fear to achieve their 
niggardly and anti-social objective. 

I suggest three broad lines along which I 
think educators are obliged to move if they 
are to discharge their responsibility to the fu- 
ture of community, state, and nation. 

(1) Educators should see to it that the teach- 
ing profession and the public are put in pos- 
session of all the pertinent facts about any 
short-sighted and anti-social forces that may 
be operating in an uncritical drive against edu- 
cational expenditures. 

This is not to say, let me make sun clear, 
that educators should set themselves in opposi- 
tion to sound economies. It is only to say that 
they must not permit, if they can prevent it, 
a blind assault on the enterprise of education 
by limited and anti-social interests bent upon 
taking advantage of the time to slash the heart 
out of education in the cold interest of their 
pocketbooks. 


(2) Educators should meet en unfair propa- 
gandizing of the public with a wise cdication 
of the public in the actual facts of the situation. 

Thousands upon thousands of honest Ameri- 
cans, who have always been the friends of edu- 
cation, have been bewildered ty propagandists 
during the last few months. There is, make no 
mistake about it, an organized drive of national 
scope to cut educational support below any- 
thing that even this difficult time requires. If 
the bewildered friends of education are not 
enlightened, the propagandists will be able to 
get away with a high-handed scuttling of the 
educational ship instead of buckling down to 
the unpopular task of fundamental govern- 
mental and economic readjustments which, in 
cutting costs, might reduce the supply of pork. 


(3) Educators should meet the situation with 
offensive rather than merely defensive tactics. 

I mean by this that now is the time of all 
times to go to the public with far-sighted edu- 
cational programs the importance of which to 
the future of community, state, and nation cen 
but be clear to sincere intelligence. To huddle 
defensively around services without a search- 
ing appeal is never justified. In a time of 
stress it is a kind of social treason. Now, if 
ever, is the time to make manifest to all the 
central significance of a creative education in 
the life of a great people. 
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Believe me, I am not so much concerned with 
what a scuttling of the budgets of scientific 
bureaus, libraries, hospitals, schools, and like 
agencies will mean in 1933. For a time, we can 
do far less work on far less money. For a 
time, drastically reduced staffs can carry dras- 
tically increased responsibilities. For a time, 
we can, even if it will prove bad business in 
the long run, drastically cut down on the main- 
tenance of the physical plants of our institu- 
tions. I am not, let me repeat, so much con- 
cerned with what even the severest of neces- 
sary economy will mean in 1933. But I am 
deeply disturbed by what a bogus economy in 
1933 will mean for the American life of 1933. 

The real results of a bogus economy will not 
show up in 1933. But if now we hi-jack the 
fundamental scientific, social, and educational 
services of government, it will be a generation 
or more before we shall be able to climb back 
even to the efficiency these services now dis- 
play. If now we beat down the salary scales 
of public servants, we shall but succeed in 
further diverting superior capacity from public 
service. Business and the professions have 
long drained off from public service the very 
sort of men and women public service most 
needs. We dare not intensify this diversion of 
exceptional ability from public service. I am 
quite aware that salaries and wages outside 
public service have had to take drastic cuts 
in these trying days, but, once the economic 
curve turns upward, it will be but a question 
of months until the salary and wage curve in 
business and the professions will follow the 
economic curve in its upward sweep, but this 
will not be true of the salary and wage scales 
of public servants. And in the meantime, with 
the memory of the almost insulting scorn to 
which disinterested public servants are all too 
often subjected in the midst of an economy 
campaign, in the years immediately ahead fewer 
men and women of outstanding ability will be 
inclined to give their lives to public service. 
All of which means that it will be our children 
rather than ourselves who will pay the price 
of our short-sighted economy. And this must 
be remembered: We can postpone the build- 
ing of a road, a bridge, or a building, and catch 
up on such delayed construction later on. We 
cannot put educational opportunity in cold 
storage for the duration of the depression and 
catch up on it later on. For .ne children whu 
are denied adequate education opportunity 
now, it is lost forever. And we shall stand 
convicted of having balanced our budgets with 
the starved lives of our sons and daughters. 





DirTo, Inc., of Chicago has a new rotary dup- 
licating machine which is operated by elec- 
tricity and attains a high speed in accurate 
copying work. 
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Chicago Convention, National Education 


Association, July 1-7, 1933 

Teachers will find a doubly valuable op- 
portunity for travel and personal development 
during the summer of 1933 in the joint meet- 
ing of the Convention of the N. E. A. and the 
Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago, 
better known as the World’s Fair. 

The whole planning of the fair and the 
execution of its exhibits have been and are in 
the hands of the country’s leading scientists 
and educators, and since the main theme of the 
Fair is to depict in dramatic panorama the 
marvelous progress of scientific achievement 
during the past 100 years, all teachers will wel- 
come the opportunity to see the startling new 
developments and methods which will be dis- 
played. 

Indeed, a careful comprehensively arranged 
visit to the World’s Fair will be almost equiva- 
lent to a journey around the world, since many 
of the foreign nations are sending whole vil- 
lages of their people to the Exhibition to erect 
their native architecture, pursue native crafts 
in costume, and entertain the visitor to their 
tiny settlements in true native fashion. 


Displays in Pure Science 

Teachers will be particularly interested in 
the careful arrangements to handle properly 
and authentically displays in pure science, the 
keynote of the Exposition, for in this depart- 
ment there is much to be learned by the pro- 
fessional, as well as the lay visitor. 

There has been allotted to the basic sciences 
the main floor in the commodious and beautiful 
structure known as the Hall of Science, de- 
signed by Paul Cret, the eminent architect of 
Philadelphia. 

For operating purposes in exhibiting the 
Basic Sciences, all the pure sciences have been 
divided into six great groups. The six sections 
to be presented are: mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, and astronomy. 
Associated with these six pure sciences is that 
great beneficent applied biological science. 
medicine. Acting upon the counsel of eminent 
scholars, the two sciences of physiology and 
anatomy have found a natural place in the 
space allocated to biology. 


Chicago, a Center of Culture 
In addition to the opportunity to visit The 
Century of Progress and to attend the inspir- 
ing and instructive sessions of the N. E. A 
Convention, teachers will have the pleasure of 
seeing the centers of culture in Chicago. These 
centers are described on page 96 of the March 

issue of the Journal of the N. E. A. 





GINN AND Company has announced that Harry 
H. Wood, Lee H. Griffin, and H. C. Lucas have 
been admitted to partnership in the company. 
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' quarterly payments. 








| Philadelphia board of educa- 


” of education. 
' be applied for and received 
' again and again. 


has not yet been made public. 
' seven rooms with free service, six of which 
' are now in operation. 


Teacher Welfare Work 


JESSIE GRAY 
Past President, P. S. E. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized welfare work for the teachers of 
Pennsylvania had its beginning from the 


_ philanthropy of certain wealthy citizens of 
- Philadelphia. 


Years ago in Philadelphia, a hospital room 
with free service for teachers was endowed by 
Lewis D. Elkin. His estate now furnishes to 
every superannuated woman who has taught 
twenty-five years and whose 
income is less than $800 an 


of the fund are dispensed. The investment 
will pile up in the coming years until the in- 
terest will meet all demands for local wel- 
fare. The fund is named the Louise H. 
Haeseler Memorial Fund in honor of a former 
president of the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation who first inaugurated a fraternal wel- 
fare program. 
The Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association began its 





additional $400. 
A former member of the 


tion who served the cause with 
fidelity for nearly half a cen- 
tury, Simon Gratz, also en- 
dowed a hospital room with 
free service for teachers. One- 
third of his residuary estate 
has been set aside to finance 
teachers in distress when 
recommended for relief by the 
finance committee of the board 
This relief may 


Individual 
grants may be as high as $300 
at one time. 








welfare program in 1929, after 
the annual convention decided 
to ask voluntary contributions 
of fifty cents per member to 
finance such a program. With 
these funds, the welfare pro- 
gram takes care of teachers 
who retired prior to 1919 when 
our retirement system became 
operative. Those teachers re- 
ceived salaries pitifully inade- 
quate to provide for old age. 
The fund builds up all incomes 
of such teachers to $35 a 
month. There are sixty-eight 
beneficiaries receiving a 
monthly stipend amounting to 
$1,578.01, or a yearly amount of 








Following these beginnings, 


the teachers themselves have JESSIE 
endowed in perpetuity three 
hospital rooms named in honor of great 


teachers. 

Two years ago a sixth room was endowed by 
a woman who wished to honor the memory of 
her husband, a former principal. 

Another room is mentioned in a will which 
This will make 


In 1928, the Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion established a memorial fund to help 
teachers in distress. The teachers pledged 
themselves to give from one to three dollars 


_ annually. One-half of each year’s contributions 
_ is dispensed to those teachers who have been 
' overtaken by some calamity. 


In four years 
the aggregate contributions have been $30,538. 
Thus far, forty-four teachers have been helped, 
many of whom have received $200 annually in 
Eighteen Christmas 
checks of $25 each were sent at Christmas 
time. One teacher received a much needed 
loan. A teachers’ credit union may be inaug- 
urated in the future. 

One-half of each year’s contributions and the 
interest on the permanent fund which accrues 
from the yearly investment of the other half 
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$18,936.12. Monthly checks 
ranging from $7.24 to $35 are 
sent. Ages of those receiving 
such checks range from 40 to 90 years, the 
average being 72 years. 

The Welfare Fund also maintains the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, a home for teachers. The 
gift of Dr. Houston Mifflin of a tract of 26 
acres in Lancaster County, overlooking the 
Susquehanna river, with two houses thereon 
was a splendid start. The home is supported 
by voluntary welfare funds and is free for 
those teachers who cannot pay. For those hav- 
ing an income, $40 a month is charged. We 
hope to endow the home eventually. Several 
benefactions have been made, and one insur- 
ance policy for $1,000 has been taken out in 
favor of the home. 

Our emergency program has been stupen- 
dous! The “Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation challenges every one of its 62,000 mem- 
bers to know the resources in every community 
in Pennsylvania, and to dedicate every school 
room to balance the needs with the available 
resources and services.” To ascertain what 
teachers had done, the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association sent out, last spring, a 
questionnaire, to which 33,232 members re- 


GRAY 


* Address before the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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sponded. The tabulation showed cash contri- 
butions of nearly $6,000,000; 86,764,340 meals 
were distributed to poor children, at eight cents 


a meal. This would total an additional $5,- 
000,000, as teachers’ part in alleviating distress 
during the present emergency, as well as 
stabilizing attendance at school. Two hundred 
thousand articles of clothing have been con- 
tributed to the needy. An estimate of the 
contributions of the total State membership of 
62,000 would be $20,000,000 worth of relief work 
for Pennsylvania communities. “The stabiliz- 
ing effect upon the social situation which this 
service represents has been marked.” In all 
meetings, teachers have been praised for this 
service. It has led the finest lay organizations 
to insist that money shail be found to finance 
education, and that Pennsylvania’s prestige of 
“no backward step in education for 100 years” 
must be maintained. 


The Philadelphia Teachers Association gives 
$1,000 yearly to the local welfare fund to add to 
the voluntary contributions, and from $3,500 
to $4,000 annually to the State welfare program. 
The teachers give two per cent of their monthly 
salaries to the United Campaign for Unemploy- 
ment Relief. This amounted to $230,000 last 
year and, so far this year, $200,000. 


The Philadelphia Teachers Association also 
originated a fund in 1928 to defend teachers 
wrongfully accused of malfeasance in office. 
One defense which cost $1,000 was liquidated 
by this fund. 


Every three years the teachers contribute 
twenty-five cents each to buy braces, artificial 
limbs, and supports for lame children. This 
welfare work among lame children was started 
in 1916 after the scourge of infantile paralysis. 
It has made it possible for hundreds of chil- 
dren, whose parents could not afford expensive, 
especially made shoes and braces, to be kept 
in school. 





Mountain Arts Association 

THE MountTaAIn ArTS ASSOCIATION will hold a 
meeting April 29, 1933, at 9:30 a.m. in the Jun- 
ior High School, Clearfield, with the following 
sections and chairmen: 

Agriculture—William Jeffries, Bellefonte 

Art—Elizabeth Baird, Lock Haven 

Commercial—Elizabeth Claybrook, Clearfield 

Home Economics—Louise Turner, State Col- 
lege 

Industrial Education—A. K. Patterson, Will- 
iamsport 

Music—Augusta Connelly, Clearfield 

John R. Cranor, superintendent of Industrial 
School, Huntingdon, will make the principal 
address at the general session. 
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Southern Convention District . 

The seventh annual meeting of the Southern 
Convention District in joint session with the 
teachers of Lebanon County and Lebanon City 
will be held in the high school auditorium, Leb- 
anon, April 7 and 8. 

The executive committee under the leader- 
ship of J. S. Heiges, president, has prepared a 
program that should prove vital and interest- 
ing. 

Friday, April 7 
2:30 p. m.—Joint Session of the various depart- 
ments 
Address—School Dull and Life 
Bright, E. D. Butterfield, Commis- 
sioner of Education of Connecticut 
7:30 p. m.—General Session 
Address—Speaker to be secured 
Address—Education for a New Ci- 
vilization, Jesse H. Newlon, Direc- 
tor, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
9:45 p. m—Informal reception, buffet lunch- 
eon, and dance 
Saturday, April 8 

9:00 a. m.—Departmental and Round Table 
meetings 

10:45 a.m.—Address—Francis B. Haas, President 
of Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation 
Address—The New Fifty Percent, 
E. D. Butterfield, Commissioner of 
Education of Connecticut 


In addition, a few members of the faculties 
of the several State Teachers Colleges and the 
Liberal Arts Colleges will participate in the va- 
rious departmental and sectional meetings. 
There will also appear on the program members 
of State Department.of Public Ingtruction—Lee 
L. Driver, Director of Rural Service, L. B. 
Stayer, Supervisor in the Continuation Division. 

A program with full details will be ready for 
distribution at the time of the convention. 
Notices will appear in the various newspapers 
throughout the district containing information 
relative to the convention. 

For hotel accommodations write to Hotel 
Weimer or Hotel Walton or H. M. Downes, 
Principal of Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Pa. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA FORENSIC AND Music LEAGUE 
will conclude its sixth season of interschool 
events at Sunbury on April 28 and 29. State 
finals in debate, oration, extempore speaking, 
reading, bands, orchestras, instrumental and 
vocal ensembles, and solos will be held with 
the Sunbury school district acting as host. 


‘Complete details may be obtained from the 


Secretary, C. Stanton Belfour, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Minneapolis Convention 








Fools Within Our Own Ranks 


What shall we do with the fools within our own ranks? This question, propounded by 
President Joseph Rosier to the Board of Directors of the National Education Association at 
the Minneapolis Convention, was partly answered in the resolution offered from the floor 
by Augustus O. Thomas, secretary general of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. It reads: Whereas, certain statements have been made during the convention which 
tend to show an erroneous attitude on the part of teachers and administrators of education 
in general and during this crisis in particular, such as that students should lounge in school, 
serve tea, and smoke; and further statements reflecting on those who serve in our legis- 
lative bodies and as our boards of education, be it resolved, That, We decry and condemn 
such statements as irrelevant, erroneous, and reflecting a wrong impression. We confirm 
our faith in such old-time educational virtues as seriousness and hard work. We retain 
our confidence in and appreciate the work of those public spirited men and women who 
serve without pay on our educational boards. We believe that men and women in our 
legislative bodies who are charged with grave responsibility at this time are giving earn- 
est and sympathetic consideration to the welfare of the children. We recognize in our 
children our country’s greatest asset and that their welfare is paramount to all other 


interests. 














A spirit of gloomy defeatism pervaded the 
first half of the Minneapolis Convention as 
superintendents from the four corners of the 
United States compared experiences on criti- 
cism of public employees, school costs, and bud- 
getary cuts; but the majority of superintendents 
found themselves fortunate when compared 
with those less favored. This feeling and th 
program arranged by President Milton C. 
Potter, Milwaukee, dispersed the clouds and 
gave way to a renewed optimism and a deter- 
mination to hold the line for the education of 
our children and youth. Had the convention 
adjourned Tuesday and had the superintendents 
returned to their homes and ‘talked as they did 
the first two days at the convention, the effect 
would have been deplorable, but with the 
swing of the pendulum toward maintaining 
educational opportunities beyond the common 
schools, and preserving adult and extension 
education, many recovered their poise and fight- 
ing qualities. 

William C. Blakey, editor of “The Gist,” 
Columbus, Ohio, published an editorial in his 
third number which contributed largely to this 
about face. After referring to an unnamed and 
somewhat indefinite enemy, an enemy described 
by one eloquent speaker as “a high-powered 
drive, national in scope and manned by able 
leaders who are determined drastically to slash 
the national bill for education at any cost” he 
wrote: 

To your editor it seems that the educational 
Don Quixotes of our programs have set up for 
themselves a phantom windmill, and, half 
hysterical with fear, have attacked it from 
every side with verbal lance and spear. He 
feels privileged to view this battlefield apart, 
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as from a far hill top, there to call to these 
cavaliers of education a word of purely non- 
professional advice: “Lay down your arms; 
pick up again your tools of work; there is no 
enemy!” 

Economies, even drastic economies; yes. 
Says Glenn Frank: “Upon the fact of the im- 
perative necessity for economy in public ex- 
penditures there can be no disagreement.” But 
of any widespread conspiracy to cripple the 
schools your editor has not heard. Education is 
still a shibboleth of American people. Even 
the dark ways of the hated politician will not 
prevail against it. Let Education give an 
honest dollar value for each dollar expended, 
and it need not fear that America will not sup- 
port it to the utmost of her ability. 


Attendance 


The estimated attendance of 6,000 was about 
one-half that of a year ago at the convention 
in Washington, D. C. The number of partici- 
pants in the Pennsylvania dinner was 48, 
greatly under the number, 228, who gathered 
in the Hall of Nations, Hotel Washington, a year 
ago. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 


The annual Pennsylvania dinner proved a 
delightful get-together for those who had jour- 
neyed so far from the Keystone State. At the 
speakers’ table were First Vice-President M. S. 
Bentz, Second Vice-President M. H. Thomas, 
and the following Past Presidents: Charles S. 
Davis, H. W. Dodd, Jessie Gray, and W. Lee 
Gilmore. Joseph Rosier, president of the N. 
E. A., honored us with his presence and spoke 
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briefly on Pennsylvania’s contribution to the 
profession of education. Miss Gray responded 
to a toast proposed by Doctor Bentz: Aspiration. 
John C. Diehl, superintendent of Erie’s schools 
and inimitable song leader, dispensed cheer and 
led all to participate in the latest service club 
songs. The dinner-menu carried the following 
data regarding Pennsylvania’s professional 
memberships: 


N.E.A. Department of Elementary Principals 187 
N.E.A. Department of Secondary Principals. 303 
N.E.A. Department of Superintendence ..... 337 
MEA. BRNNOl ...-6olscecctons 29,010 

| ee PPR ee SO8:...........2 SONS 


Pennsylvania achieved first place in N. E. A. mem- 
bership in 1932 for a second year with an increase 
of 2,614. 

P.S.E.A. Annual 


Life BID. eee 60.818 





Doctor Rule’s Greetings 

To the Members and Guests of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association on the oc- 
casion of the Pennsylvania Dinner, February 
27, 1933: 

I deeply regret my inability to be present 
and extend to you my personal greetings on the 
occasion of the annual Pennsylvania Dinner 
held in connection with the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

You will appreciate that the legislative situ- 
ation demands my remaining at my post here. 
I feel confident that the General Assembly will 
take a constructive view of the educational 
situation and will support us in all reasonable 
measures for preserving the integrity of our 
system of public education. Declining revenues 
and increasing demands upon the State for re- 
lief make the problem a difficult one for all 
concerned. Hearings on educational appro- 
priations will soon begin at which time your 
cooperation and support will be urgently 
needed and invited. 

I am confident of a reasonably satisfactory 
outcome of the present Session. My only fears 
are for the weaker districts which have neither 
the fiscal nor administrative background to 
weather the depression unless greatly strength- 
ened on both fiscal and administrative sides. 

I trust you may all return from the Minne- 
apolis Convention with fresh enthusiasm and 
some constructive ideas to contribute to the 
solution of the difficult problem confronting 
us. 

Sincerely yours 
JAMES N. RULE 


Officers Elected 
President, Paul C. Stetson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Second Vice-Pres., David E. Weglein, Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Executive Committee, Charles S. Meek, To- 


ledo, O. 


Associated Exhibitors’ Banquet 


The exhibitors and their guests to the num- 
ber of about 500 completely filled the ball room 
of the Nicollet Hotel and enjoyed the enter- 
tainment and banquet with no thought of the 
sad days of 1933. The program reached its 
climax with the presentation of the “American 
Education Award” by President Lotus Delta 
Coffman, University of Minnesota, to Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, the seventy-year-old director of 
physical education at the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Stagg represented the United States six 
times as Commissioner to Olympic games. He 
has served the University of Chicago as director 
of physical education for thirty-two years and 
has been honored many times for his untiring 
efforts to place competitive athletics in the 
small as well as the large schools on a better 
basis. 


Resolutions 


Met at a time of economic depression, in- 
clusive in its ramifications and disabling in its 
incidence, the Department of Superintendence. 








inspired by its faith in the vision and the wil! | 


of our people, welcomes, 
sembled, the opportunity of expressing its union 
with all like minded citizens and organizations 
in the purpose of safeguarding our educational 
patrimony, and also, through  rededicated 
loyalty to our schools, of investing it anew with 
the dignity of social stabilization and of human 
enlightment. . 
We therefore resolve: 


Equal Educational Opportunity 

1. In a republic equal educational oppor- 
tunity must be available to all as the essential 
safeguard of democracy as well as the in- 
herent right of every individual. This principle 
is being so seriously attacked today that the 
American people should rise to an active pro- 
tection of the schools. Together we need to 
join in vigorous insistence that this generation 
of children shall not be deprived of its only 
chance and that the culture and civilization 
which we have inherited and which we have 
developed shall not be impaired or destroyed. 


Revise System of Taxation 
2. As the complexity of modern life has in- 
creased, the unequal distribution of wealth has 
been accentuated, leaving some communities 
much less able than others to provide an ade- 
quate educational program. Therefore we re- 
commend a revision of our taxation system. a 


widening of the tax unit, a substantial increase 
in the proportion of educational expenditures | 


borne by the state and by the Federal govern- 
ment with such adjustments in such manner as 


in convention as- | 
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to equalize educational opportunities through- 
out the state. This revision should provide for 
an equitable distribution of the burden to be 
borne by all citizens and should not interfere 
with the initiative of local communities in their 
efforts to support good schools. 


Ability to Pay 

3. We affirm the belief that just and equit- 
able taxes based on ability to pay form the 
most satisfactory means of financing public 
works of which education is one of the most 
important. 

Extend Federal Loans 

4. We recommend that to provide for cur- 
rent emergency loans to the states and to 
localities from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration there should be enacted the necessary 
legislation by the Congress of the United States. 


Stress Social Studies 

5. The present crisis bears impressive testi- 
mony to the fact that greater emphasis should 
be placed on the social studies in the courses 
recommended for the educational development 
of teachers in service and in the curricula of 
colleges, teacher training institutions, and of 
secondary and elementary schools. It calls also 
for the encouragement of all thoughtful per- 
sons to carry forward their education by such 
use as is possible of the schools, libraries, and 
other educational facilities which society offers 
and our educational institutions maintain. 

National Council 

6. To carry out this obligation calls for a 
national council on social-economic planning as 
forecast by the President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends, and as cogently urged by the 
educators who memorialized the President- 
elect of the United States urging him to estab- 
lish such a council. 

Enabling Legislation 

7. When established such a national council 
should be fully representative of our total 
social life, including agriculture, labor, indus- 
trial management, medicine, engineering, law, 
education, welfare, et cetera. It should be con- 
stituted in such a way as to give assurance that 
everything that is done may be directed with 
an intelligent understanding of the larger social 
issues involved. Inasmuch as such a national 
council will serve inevitably as a powerful 
educative agency in the formation of public 
opinion, it should have all the safeguards which 
the other educative agencies have. Such a 
council we respectfully petition the President 
of the United States, in cooperation with the 
Congress, to bring into existence at the earliest 
possible time. ‘This Department of Superin- 
tendence recommends to the Executive Com- 
mittee that they appoint a committee to aid 
in securing the passage of the legislation neces- 
sary to establish such a council. 
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Commendation of Federal Office of Education 

8. Among the probable and desirable steps 
likely to be taken in the reorganization of the 
Federal government, departments and agencies 
having to do with education should undoubtedly 
be coordinated and unified. To this end, we 
respectfully call to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education 
with its significant data and recommendations. 
At the same time we commend most highly 
the present United States Office of Education 
and the recent advancement in its more effi- 
cient organization and management. 


Wandering Youth 

9. We commend the towns and cities which 
have so developed their secondary schools and 
vocational classes that vital courses are offered 
which have held in school training millions of 
boys and girls who otherwise would be un- 
employed. We are disturbed that a great num- 
ber of boys have left home in an aimless search 
for employment and we praise the interest of 
Congress in the tragic fate of these young men. 
If by Congressional action this group should 
come under the protection and care of the 
government, we urge the necessity that the 
program of activities arranged shall, except for 
housing and feeding, be intrusted to the Na- 
tional Office of Education. 


Commendation of A. F. of L. 

10. We express our sincere gratitude to all 
faithful and friendly cooperating agencies which 
are striving to safeguard our public schools, 
end especially do we commend the forward 
lcoking program in support of public education 
set forth by the American Federation of Labor 
in its recent pronouncement at the Cincinnati 
meeting. 


Moral Disarmament 

11. As social-economic problems today are 
world-wide, they must be solved on a world- 
wide basis. We therefore commend the pro- 
gram of the American and British delegations 
to the Disarmament Conference on the subject 
of Moral Disarmament. We heartily agree with 
them that the principles of pacific settlement 
of international disputes and of the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy 
should be included in preparations for all gov- 
ernmental positions which may involve relations 
with other countries. 


Conference on Crisis 


12. To President Herbert Hoover we are in- 
debted for the recent conference on the Crisis 
in Education. Its recommendations together 
with the findings of the National Survey of 
Schools, authorized by Congress in 1931, con- 
stitute an informing and steadying influence of 
great service to the schools. 
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Economy 

13. We recognize the inevitability of the 
schools sharing in the effects of the depression 
and the resultant need for the strictest economy. 
However, we deplore the apparent desire in 
some quarters to penalize the schools in com- 
parison with other governmental functions. 
Every possible item of waste should be eli- 
minated, but no undiscriminating sacrifices 
should be imposed. 

Fools Scored 

14. We decry and condemn statements which 
have been made during the convention which 
tend to show an erroneous attitude on the part 
of teachers and administrators of education in 
general and during this crisis in particular, 
such as that students should lounge in school, 
serve tea, and smoke, and further statements 
reflecting on those who serve in our legislative 
bodies and on our boards of education, as irre- 
levant, erroneous, and reflecting a wrong im- 
pression. We confirm our faith in such old- 
time educational virtues as seriousness and 
hard work. We retain our confidence in, and 
appreciate the work of those public-spirited 
men and women who serve without pay on our 
educational boards. We believe that the men 
and women in our legislative bodies who are 
charged with grave responsibility at this time 
are giving earnest and sympathetic consider- 
ation to the welfare of the children. We re- 
cognize in our children our country’s greatest 
asset and that their welfare is paramount to 
all other interests. 

Signed, Henry J. Gerling, Chairman, Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo., Frederick 
Archer, Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, 
Ky., W. W. Borden, Superintendent of Schools, 
Whiting, Indiana, George C. Bush, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, South Pasadena, Cal., E. W. 
Butterfield, State Commissioner of Education, 
Hartford, Conn., John Callahan, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wis., Katherine 
Hamilton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Paul, Minn., E. E. Oberholtzer, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Houston, Texas, Orville C. 
Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Wash., Belle M. Ryan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Abstracts of Addresses 


Pioneers, O Pioneers 


Although criticism and restricted budgets are 
uncomfortable, I am inclined to think that they 
are by no means wholly bad for secondary 
education at the present time. If we are com- 
petent professionally, the’ will compel a 
franker appraisal of our own work than we 
are accustomed to give, a seeking to under- 
stand the new frontier on which we are living, 
the construction of a program that will pre- 
pare every youth according to his aptitudes and 
capacities for its needs, and then a bold and 
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continuous campaign to interpret this program © 
to the people. Every individual schoolman and 
woman should accept this professional challenge 
and devote such intellectual powers as he has 


to understanding and to invention. Then in 


professional organizations they will find the | 
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place to evaluate contributed ideas and the © 


strength to put an adopted program convinc- 
ingly before the people. 

We are indeed on a new frontier. As the 
old has moved back, many of its needs have 
gone. As the new has moved up, many new 
needs have come. Have we the vision to see 
conditions as they are, the wisdom to interpret 
them for their true significances, the high dream 
to indicate the goal toward which they should 
move, the ability to plan for an educational 
program that will utilize the facts to achieve 
the dream, and the strength not only to en- 
dure criticism and privations but also to carry 
on, always on, until we have made the public 
see too and when convinced accept the co- 
operative responsibility? 
that we have on the new frontier. It involves 
more than pedagogical improvements of tradi- 
tional classics. 
zation suited to the new frontier and intel- 
ligently using the schools as the most potent 
means of progress. It means that the school- 





This is the challenge | 


It means creating a new civili- | 


| beer 
‘ Stat 
/ repo 


master will no longer be the petty tyrant of the | 


ferrule or the sympathetic guide through the 


mazes of inherited tradition. Instead, with eyes 


fixed on the high goal, with mind comprehend- 
ing and approving the comprehensive program 
for progress, you will apply your strength to the 
making of a brave new world good for all who 
live in it. 5 
“Not for delectations sweet, 
Not the cushion and the slipper, not the peace- 
ful and the studious, 
Not the riches safe and palling, not for you 
the tame enjoyment. 
Pioneers, O Pioneers!” 
—Tuomas H. Briccs, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Teachers colleges have extended their cur- 
riculum so that they now include many of the 
academic subjects which were formerly thought 
of as belonging exclusively to the liberal-arts 
colleges. In order that teacher-training in- 
stitutions may make place for these academic 
courses and at the same time provide ade- 
quately for professional courses, it is essential 
that a new type of instruction be undertaken 
which will give prospective teachers broad 
general surveys of the major fields of knowl- 
edge. Members of the faculties of teachers 
colleges can make important contributions to 
the whole plan of American education by or- 
ganizing new survey courses.—CHARLEs H. Jupp, 
Dean, School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago. 
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The Issues 
While many bills relating to education have 


_ been introduced during the 1933 session of our 


_ 3. The larger school unit. 


| State Legislature, nearly all of them are still 
/ reposing, 


without action, in the House and 
Senate Committees on education. In the main, 
except for the new school code, these bills are 
of minor significance and probably will give 
way to the matter of prime importance: the 
budget for education for 1933-35. 

Opposition to certain provisions of the new 
school code was so vigorous and general that 
it will probably be greatly amended before it 
sees the light of day. It may die in com- 
mittee. A series of bills salvaging some of the 
features of the code were on first reading in 
the House, March 13. The issues narrow down 
to three: 

1. The budget 

2. Emergency powers of the State Council 


' of Education 


3. The larger school unit 


1. The budget. The best interests of our 
2,000,000 boys: and girls demand that the 
State maintain the Edmonds Act intact 
with such appropriations as are mandated 
by existing law. This Act, the basis of 
our State program of education, will re- 
quire $58,200,000 for the biennium 1933-35. 
The full amount is needed to relieve the bur- 
den of local taxation. But the Governor’s 
budget, based on estimated revenues, carries 
a cut of 10%, or $5,820,000. This is one of 
the definite issues before us. 


2. Emergency powers of the State Council 
of Education. Section four of H.B. 1374 
proposes to grant to the State Council of Ed- 
ucation the power to reduce teachers’ sal- 
aries in a district where 90% of the present 
schedule of salaries is “unreasonably op- 
pressive, to a percentage which it shall 
deem to be just and reasonable for that dis- 
trict” and to “suspend any provisions of 
the act approved May 18, 1911” entitled “An 
act to establish a public school system.” 
This is, in effect, balancing the budget in 
such districts by levying on the salaries 
of the poorest-paid teachers in the State. 
This is a bad proposal and should be re- 
placed by a substantial emergency approp- 
riation to the State Council of Education 
for this specific purpose. 

H.B. 1335 provides 

for the consolidation of school districts 

having a population of less than 1,000, and 
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sets up the machinery for further consolida- 


tions. The principle of this bill is good, 
but it is inadvisable at this time to author- 
ize any agency to initiate consolidation 
affecting districts larger than 1,000. 

As the basis of these issues is the budget, 
members and officers of our Association may 
well focus their efforts on inducing their rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature to find the money 
to maintain our minimum program of State 
education. To maintain that program, the 10% 
cut of $5,820,000 should be restored. 

Without casting jealous eyes on the bud- 
getary allowances for other governmental de- 
partments, the Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association at its last 
regular meeting considered various methods of 
raising additional revenue and recommended 
one or more of the following taxes: flat income 
tax, sales tax, luxury tax, amusement tax. Our 
62,000 members in our 280 local branches and 
8 convention districts may well focus their 
attention on the main issue of securing the mon- 
ey to maintain the Edmonds Act. 





Statement of Executive Council on 
Proposed Legislative Bills 


The Executive Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association presents a state- 
ment of its position on certain bills recently 
introduced affecting public education. We 
appreciate the efforts of the leaders of the 
General Assembly to formulate a program of 
legislation to meet the immediate needs of the 
unsettled situation confronting education re- 
sulting from the economic situation and the 
consequent reduced resources available for 
support both in local communities and in State 
income. We commend the leaders of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in their opposition to a repeal 
of the basic statutes responsible for educational 
progress in Pennsylvania, particularly the Ed- 
monds Act. 

This Association has, since its original organi- 
zation, held as its major ideal the welfare of 
the child. The individual members of this 
organization have repeatedly made sacrifices 
for the realization of this ideal both as regards 
the physical and also the educational welfare 
of Pennsylvania’s children. The salaries of 
teachers, it is well known, have never ex- 
ceeded the amounts necessary for a respect- 
able and living wage and for their required 
professional development. 
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However, in this emergency, it is evident 
that thousands in Pennsylvania find themselves 
in less fortunate circumstances financially than 
do teachers. The support of public education 
should be shared equitably by all. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, and to relieve the burden of 
the local taxpayer and to guarantee to the 
children of this Commonwealth a continuance 
of necessary school opportunity, this Associa- 
tion does not oppose at this time House Bill 
1009 and certain portions of House Bill 1374. 
We do not oppose the permissive reduction of 
salaries as provided for a two-year period in 
House Bill 1374 (Sections 2 and 3) as an emer- 
gency measure. This Association believes, how- 
ever, that any amounts made available by pos- 
sible reductions in salaries resulting from the 
operation of House Bills 1009 and 1374 should 
be used entirely to reduce the local tax burden. 


We strongly commend the provisions of this 
bill (Section 5) to prevent a breakdown of 
teacher morale by prohibiting “boards of school 
directors to demand, request, or accept directly 
or indirectly any gift or donation from any 
teacher or supervisor within its employ.” We 
believe this latter provision should be made 
to apply to all public school employees. 


However, we cannot endorse Section 4 of 
House Bill 1374 which authorizes the State 
Council to reduce further the salaries in cer- 
tain districts in order that the minimum pro- 
gram required by the State may be maintained. 
This is, in effect, balancing the budget in such 
districts on the salaries of the poorest-paid 
teachers in the State. We believe that the 
needed support in such districts must come 
from the State by a substantial emergency 
appropriation to the State Council of Educa- 
tion for this specific purpose. 


Other bills in this new program, House Bills 
1384, 1385, and 1386, propose definite reduction 
of subsidies to local districts for essential 
school services including transportation, special 
education, vocational education, closed schools, 
and reduction of State aid to local school dis- 
tricts under the Edmonds Act. We cannot 
endorse any measure which in time of emer- 
gency proposes to reduce the amount of State 
aid to be given to local districts. 


In addition to the local tax relief that may 
be provided from permissive salary reductions, 
the local tax situation is such that the State 
appropriation needed for the biennium 1933-35 
should not be less than the amounts required 
by the present acts affecting subsidies. There- 
fore, any substantial reduction in State aid 
means an increase in the local tax burden. 


We approve the principle of consolidation 
embodied in House Bill 1335. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is inadvisable to authorize any 
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agency at this time to initiate consolidation 


affecting districts above 1,000. 


In stating the position of our Association on” 


these bills at this time, we desire to make clear 


that such action contemplates that the General | 


Assembly at this session 
(1) 
code 


(2) That the integrity of the retirement 


system will be maintained by the passage of 
the necessary appropriation and such other 
bills as are approved by the retirement board. 


Furthermore, we reaffirm our position to the 
effect that the adequate support of public edu- 
cation is a just charge upon the State and that 
the maintenance of an effective system of pub- 
lic education to guarantee the equalization of 
educational opportunity, particularly in poor 
districts, requires additional State aid in times 
of emergency. We further reaffirm our belief 
that the present difficulties in financing educa- 
tion are due primarily to the antiquated and 
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Will not pass the proposed new schoo!) 





ineffective system of taxation which imposes | 
an unequal burden upon that form of wealth 


represented by real of | 
economic depression, 
rather than decreases the need for additional 
assistance from the State and justifies, if neces-| 
sary, the imposition of emergency taxes. We 
have consistently urged the development of 
taxing laws which would require all forms of 
wealth to bear equitably a just and proportion- 
ate share of the cost of government. 


estate. In times 





Public Relations 


The Committee on Public Relations, J. Free- 
man Guy, Chairman, Pittsburgh; A. H. Howell, 
superintendent of Wayne County, Honesdale; 
Guy C. Brosius, superintendent of Clinton 
County, Lock Haven; H. E. Gress, superin- 
tendent of schools, Lancaster; and Charles S. 
Miller, superintendent of schools, Lansdowne, 
has set forth the following program covering 
the committee’s work throughout the State: 


Purpose 

The Committee on Public Relations of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association recog- 
nizes the need of putting into operation at once 
a well-organized and carefully-directed cam- 
paign of education to acquaint the public with 
the real facts relating to our educational system 
and the necessity of safeguarding the children 
of the Commonwealth in the threatened emer- 
gency in education. 


Objectives 


First, to create such a widespread yet inten- 


sive public sentiment favoring the schools as to 
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nullify the effect of the attacks on the system; 
to direct that sentiment into actual personal 
influence by citizens in support of measures 
favoring the schools and opposition to adverse 
legislation 

Second, to convince local taxing-bodies, 
through the influence of publicity and their own 
constituents, of the necessity for unwavering 
support of the schools through the depression 

Third, to maintain as far as possible the bene- 
fits of the Edmonds Act, and to prevent crippling 
of the school system by any avoidable with- 
drawal of State support or harmful reduction 
of teachers’ salaries. 

The keynote of the State-wide campaign is 
protection of the child and his proper equip- 
ment to face life, which will be endangered by 
unwise withdrawal of support which would 
reduce the extent or the quality of his educa- 
tion, “Children can not wait to grow up.” 


Method of Organization 


The sixty-seven counties in the State will 
each be separately organized under the follow- 
ing general plan: 

1. Professional 

County Executive Committee 

a. County Chairman 

b. Legislative Committee Chairman 

c. Speakers and Meetings Committee 
Chairman 

d. Publicity Committee Chairman 

2. Laymen 

a. County chairman, Friends of Educa- 
tion 

b. Chairman, Legislative Committee 

c. Chairman, Committee on Speakers 
and Meetings 

d. Chairman, Publicity, Committee 

This will make an executive committee of 
eight, to carry on in the county. 

Additional lay membership of the three stand- 

ing committees—One from each city or 

sizable town, one from each natural group 
of rural districts—on each Committee. 

Additional professional membership of the 

three standing committees—On each commlt- 

tee, two beside the chairman, for the whole 
county. 

The lay committeemen will form the nucleus 
of the county unit of the Friends of Education, 
their county chairman being ex officio a mem- 
ber of the State Council of Friends of Education. 

At the present date, over sixty counties have 
already organized their committees consisting 
of professional and lay leaders. News releases 
have been sent direct to the newspapers 
throughout the State and special releases have 
been issued to the publicity committees serving 
in the various counties. 

The Committee has issued a four-page leaflet 
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entitled “Is the Trained Teacher a Public Ex- 
travagance?” This publication has been mailed 
to all school board members and newspapers 
throughout the State. The members of the 
State legislature have also received copies of 
this leaflet. 





Executive Council 

At the regular meeting of the Executive 
Council at P. S. E. A. Headquarters, February 
20, 1933, they received a report from Charles 
S. Davis, chairman of the committee on legis- 
lation, and transacted the following business: 

1. Considered correspondence between J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary of the N. E. A. and George 
Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post 

2. Authorized renewal of bonds of the trea- 
surer and the secretary 

3. Accepted an invitation from the Pennsyl- 
vania Conference on Present Day Crisis in 
Government to participate in a conference 
February 28 and March 1 

4. Forwarded the following message to the 
Journal of Education regarding the death of 
Albert E. Winship, February 17, 1933, aged 88 
years: 

The Executive Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, an organization of 
61,000 educational workers, expresses its deep 
sense of loss in the death of Albert Edward 
Winship, February 17, 1933. During his editor- 
ship of The Journal of Education the past forty- 
eight years and his active career as lecturer 
and embassador of education he endeared him- 
self to a great host of youth, teachers in train- 
ing and in service, and other educators who re- 
member with the keenest satisfaction his en- 
couragement, good will, and inspiration. Many 
of them owe their self-discovery and present 
attainments to his friendly challenges to do and 
dare. 

5. Received a report of the President on the 
Silas H. Brown case and requested M. S. Bentz 
to have a competent judge review the case 

6. Adopted a plan of participation in the pub- 
lic hearing on the proposed school code and 
received from the President a classification of 
educational bills presented to the present legis- 
lature: 

a. Bills disapproved 

b. Bills to receive further consideration in 
relation to the coordinated program of edu- 
cation established under present laws and re- 
venues 

c. Bills approved 

7. Listened to a report on the proposed 
school code by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Doctor Rule stated that 
there are many inconsistencies in the proposed 
code which must be remedied if it is to “hang 
together.” He emphasized the following: 

















H. W. DODD 


H. W. Dodd, superintendent of schools of the 
city of Allentown since July, 1916, was elected 
president of the Eastern Convention District 
of the P.S.E.A. at a meeting of that organiza- 
tion in Reading on Saturday, October 22. 

Mr. Dodd was formerly president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association in 1922, 
and was chairman of the committee which 
formulated the present constitution under 
which the Association operates. 





Larger Unit 

Edmonds Act 

Equalization of Subsidies 

Blanket dismissals 

Special Aid Fund for Poor Districts 

8. Considered communications of February 
16 and 17 from the Scranton Local Branch and 
representatives of the Association in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania 

Following discussion, Superintendent Samp- 
son moved that this organization go on record 
as approving the method of distribution of 
sudsidies for public education as included in 
the Edmonds Act, and that the subsidies be no 
lower in 1933-35 than in 1931-33. Seconded by 
Doctor Carver. Carried. 

Mr. Groff moved that help for needy school 
districts be provided by the present session 
of the State Legislature from a separate emer- 
gency fund set apart for that purpose, this 
fund to be provided by effecting wise economies 
in other departments of the State government. 
Seconded by Supt. Lillibridge. Carried un- 
animously. 

9. Received a report from the President on 
the work of the committee on Public Relations 

10. Considered the following methods of 
raising additional revenue: 

Flat income tax 
Sales tax 
County property tax 
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Luxury tax 
Amusement tax 


The Contact-Fact Finding Committee will 
study and develop facts on sources of revenue.) 


it, 


for termination of contract. The executive 


secretary reported on a conference with the} > 


author relative to an amendment to the bill 


providing for a penalty to school districts, by |) 


reducing State aid, where there had been 
blanket dismissals. He stated that the author 
would not accept the amendment in its present 
form. 


It was pointed out that the Legislative Com- 
mittee is now on record as opposed to this Bill, 
and to the tenure provision and continuing 
contract as included in the new school code. 


12. Accepted the appointment of a “Quick 
Action Committee” composed of the following 
members: 

C. S. Davis, Chairman 

I. D. App 

Lucy W. Glass 

H. E. Gayman 
J. Herbert Kelley 





The March 10 and 11 Meeting : 


With all members present or accounted for, | 
the Executive Council met at P.S.E.A. Head- | 
quarters, Friday morning, March 10, 1933, in 
response to a call by night letter from President 
Francis B. Haas to consider new educational 
legislative bills. The night session lasted till 
12:45 am. when adjournment was made to 


meet at 11:00 a.m. to consider a general state- | 


ment summing up the conclusions reached and 
stating the stand on House Bills mentioned 
below. 


Before taking up the new educational bills, 
the Executive Council transacted the following 
business: 


1. Received a report from President Haas 
on the hearing in regard to appropriations 
for vocational education, March 1, before 
the chairman of the Senate Education Com- 
mittee, Senate Finance Committee, House 
Education Committee, and House Appro- 
priations Committee. Doctor Haas’ point 
of view appears in Education Bulletin No. 
13, issued March 6. 

Authorized the sale of U. S. Government 

bonds to establish a new checking account 

for the current fund on account of the re- 
strictions placed upon our balance of $5280 
due to bank holidays. 

3. Considered budgetary comparisons of ap- 
propriations for education for the biennium 
1931-33, and 1933-35, grand totals of which 
are, as follows: 


<) 
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1931-33 1933-35 
Original Modified Proposed 
ee willl $93,009,975 $89,358,713 $77,422,065 
“evenue. |) Estimated additional appropriation needs for 
hich | 1933-35. 
oe ee 1933-35 on Present Laws 
1 period | : Addi- 
_ cutive ’ Present tional 
rith the} 
the bill |. Laws Budget Needs 
icts, by Edmonds Act $58,200,000 $53,000,000 $5,200,000 
d been} Special Aid to 
author Handicapped 
' Districts PASO OOO. c. 5. xc cens 1,250,000 
present | P 
‘Transportation 3,250,000 2,500,000 750,000 
wh Cis Vocational 
his Bill Education 1,300,000 650,000 650,000 
tinuing Co. and Asst. 
| code. Co. Supts. 1,141,000 1,091,465 49,535 
Bs, Estimated additional appropria- 
me tion needs to carry the program 
mandated by the present laws. .$7,899,535 
4. Re-approved the amendment proposed by 
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the Committee on Tenure, James R. Gilli- 
gan, Chairman, Dunmore, to provide a pen- 
alty for blanket dismissals, and directed 
that the amendment be prepared. 
Received an invitation from the National 
Council of Education to elect a representa- 
tive to that body. Action was deferred. 
6. Considered communications and petitions. 
7. Received an invitation from Major Fred 
Engelhardt, University of Minnesota, to 
cooperate in the compilation of official 
papers of the late Thomas E. Finegan. 
8. Considered the following legislative bills: 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


uo 





Western Convention District 

An enlarged three-day program has been 
arranged with the cooperation of the West- 
ern Convention District of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association for the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference on April 
6,7, and 8. This extended conference has been 
brought about through the addition of several 
cooperating groups which heretofore have not 


é participated. 


The Parents’ Institute, over which Mrs. Saul 
Lavine, chairman, Pittsburgh Council of Par- 
ent Education, will preside, will open the con- 
ference with meetings scheduled for both the 


/ morning and afternoon of Thursday, April 6. 
_ Following this opening meeting, other cooperat- 
_ ing groups will hold section meetings on Friday 
/ and Saturday. 


Only one general meeting is planned for 
the 1933 conference. This will be held on Fri- 
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Cc. C. CRAWFORD 

C. C. Crawford, president of the State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro, is president of the North- 
western Convention District of the P. S. E. A. 
Dr. Crawford was born at Crabtree in West- 
moreland County. He attended Hickory Cabin 
public school and spent some time at Delmont 
Academy and New Alexandria summer school. 
He completed his course at Ligonier Classical 
Institute. From the Reverend E. H. Dickinson 
he received the inspiration to enter the teach- 
ing profession. After teaching in the schools 
of Unity Township he entered Grove City Col- 
lege from which he graduated in 1906. Later 
he was granted the degree of LL. D. 

President Crawford served as principal of the 
McElwain Collegiate Institute at New Lebanon; 
as instructor and principal of the Fredonia In- 
stitute, and as principal of the Dayton Normal 
School in Armstrong County. In 1918 he came 
to the State Normal School at Edinboro where 
he was first vice-principal, then dean of in- 
struction. In 1922 he was elected principal, and 
in 1926 he became president when the institu- 
tion became a State Teachers College. 





day afternoon, April 7, in the auditorium of 
Syria Mosque. Ernest C Noyes, president of 
the Western Convention District of the P.S.E.A., 
will preside. The principal address will be 
delivered by Charles H. Judd, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago. Francis 
B. Haas, President of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, will also be a speaker 
on this program. The entire conference will be 
brought to a close on Saturday evening, April 
8, with a dinner meeting in Hotel Schenley. 
“Technology’s Answer to Technocracy” will 
be discussed by E. C. Stone, assistant to the 
president of the Philadelphia Company, and 
Nathan B. Jacobs, president, Morris Knowles, 
Incorporated. 
(Turn to page 456) 
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Mary B. McAndrew 


Mary B. McAndrew, a native and lifelong 
resident of Carbondale, was unanimously 
elected president of the Northeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association held in Scranton, March 3-4. She 
is the first woman and first classroom teacher 
to receive this honor in this district. 

Miss McAndrew’s teaching career has been 
spent in the Carbondale high school except for 
one year as a grade teacher. She teaches the 
social studies. She has always been a close 
student, leading her class when graduating 
from the school in which she teaches. She 
holds a B. A. degree from Marywood College 
and for several years has spent her summers 
either at Columbia University or in travel. She 
has also attended the Penn State College sum- 
mer school. She has read considerable law as 
an avocation. 

Taking a keen interest in her profession, she 
has held important committee appointments in 
both the State Association and the National 
Education Association. At present she is chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee of 
Lackawanna County, secretary of the depart- 
ment of secondary schools, and a member of 
the tenure committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. ; 

In civic affairs she has been secretary of 
Carbondale Community Service for seven years 
and has just been elected secretary of the newly 
organized Carbondale Taxpayers’ Association. 





Northeastern Convention, Scranton 

The Northeastern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. held its eighth annual meeting on 
March 3 and 4 in Scranton. Approximately fif- 
teen hundred members attended the convention 
which was adjudged by those who had oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the meetings as 
one of the most successful in the history of the 
organization. 

The keynote speech of the convention was 
sounded by George D. Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity who urged the necessity of effecting 
economies in school systems in such a way that 
facilities in services to children will not be 
crippled. The address of James N. Rule, State 
superintendent, was particularly helpful in pre- 
senting to the teachers assembled a picture of 
the, actual status of legislative proposals at the 
present moment. Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, 
Georgia, presented an interesting address in 
which he showed the relationship between busi- 
ness and education. In the geneial session of 
Saturday morning, Francis B. Haas, president 
of the P. S. E. A., stressed the importance of 
a group-consciousness on the part of a teaching 
(Turn to page 457) 
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Midwestern Convention District 

The first convention of the Midwestern Dir 
trict was held in New Castle on February |) 
and 18, 1933. The general sessions were he 


in the Scottish Rite Cathedral and the deparj|™ om 


ment and section conferences in the Senior Hig: 
School building. The auditorium, which seaj 
more than 3000 people, was comfortably fille 
at every session and the attendance at the cor, 
ferences taxed the capacity of the senior hig: 
school building. 

The speakers at the general sessions includ¢ 
Joseph Rosier, president of the N. E. A., Franc 
B. Haas, president of the P. S. E. A., Jam 
N. Rule, State superintendent, Lee Gilmor 
past-president of the P. S. E. A., Cameron Becif| 
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personnel director of the New York Stock a 


change, and C. C. Ellis, president of Juniat 
College. : 


Many prominent speakers appeared on th 
programs of the department and section cor 
ferences: C. Valentine Kirby, State director i 
art; M. Claude Rosenberry, State director ¢ 
music; J. P. Stearns of the University of Chi! 
cago; E. B. de Sauze, director of moderi | 
languages of the Cleveland public schools; C. 4) 
Buckner, University of Pittsburgh; Presider 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, State Teachers Colleg¢ 
Slippery Rock; President G. C. L. Riemer, Statt) 
Teachers College, Clarion; President Robert | 
Galbreath, Westminster College; Dean A. }) 
Calderwood, Grove City College; Dean J. W. Il 
Wilkinson, State Teachers College, Clarior 
all playing a prominent part in the convention 

Four liberal arts colleges and two teacher 
colleges are included in the Midwestern Dis 
trict and all were well represented by faculty 
members and administrative officers. 

A new feature in conventions of this type wai’ 
a conference for school directors. One hun} 
dred fifty directors were present and listene( 
to an address by State Superintendent Rule o 
the subject, “Financing Public Education’ 
Doctor Rule’s address was followed by a gen: 
eral discussion. 

Many of the counties and independent dis 
tricts dismissed school on Friday afternoon it 
order that all teachers might attend the 
convention. 

A conspicuous feature of the convention wa} 
the good will and enthusiasm which pervadet 
all of the sessions. Fully realizing the cris) 
which confronts public education an army of} 








rant nfo 


notarial seabas 


determined men and women deliberated upot} ; 


questions vital to the welfare of childhood. Fort 
the time being individual financial problem} 
were laid aside and the larger aspects of edu} 
cation were considered. 

Superintendent Clyde C. Green of the New 
Castle schools presided over the convention and 
was ably assisted by an executive committee) 
(Turn to page 454) 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE DEPRESSION 


At a recent conference held at Teachers College, Columbia University, repre- 
sentatives of State Departments, city school systems, higher education, the press, and 


prominent laymen, discussed the problem of education and the depression. Among the 


significant findings of this group are the following: 


“Free public education is the foundation upon which our nation is built. It 
is the rightful heritage of every American child. It is fundamental to social 
welfare and to national morale. Only through education may we hope for an 
orderly solution of our social and economic problems. 

‘‘Our general welfare demands that the American program of education be 
maintained and improved...... It should offer that variety of opportunity 
which will make possible a maximum of achievement for children who vary 
greatly in physical and mental capacity, in interests and in ambitions. Its 
goal is the achievement of equality of opportunity. This is our fundamental 
American philosophy. 

‘‘Our schools are carrying an ever increasing load. The number of those 
registered in secondary schools has more than doubled during the past ten 
years. Unemployment among youth and adults has placed upon the schools 
the task of re-training and re-educating a large percentage of our population. 
Distress due to unemployment and the breakdown of homes has added to the 
obligation of the school in the care of its pupils. The total social and economic 
situation calls for a mighty service from the schools in building and main- 


taining the morale of children and youth. This challenge must be met...... 
Those who would restrict the schools to a narrow curriculum invite social 
disaster.’’ 


I have said before, and repeat, that a sane and safe solution to this grave prob- 


‘lem in Pennsylvania is vital to the welfare of every citizen. The public looks to edu- 


4 . . . . 
» pervaded cational leadership to find the way out for the schools in such an emergency. It is a 


real challenge for teachers, supervisors, administrators, school directors, and all others 


| in positions of responsibility in the field of education, to assist in making those neces- 


sary adjustments as will conserve the equity which future citizens have in their present 
educational opportunity. The kind of society that shall exist a score of years from now 
will be determined largely by the training provided for the boys and girls of today. 

—JAMES N. RULE. 
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Teachers’ Contracts 


March 8, 1933 
To County and District Superintendents: 

House Bill No. 1374 is a special act to give 
the State Council of Education certain emerg- 
ency powers during the biennium 1933-1935, 
including permissive reduction of teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

In case this bill does not become a law pre- 
vious to the beginning of the sixty day notice 
period specified in Section 1205 of the School 
Code for the termination of a teacher’s contract, 
it is suggested that rather than terminate the 
contracts of teachers the following statement 
be written upon the contract of each teacher 
who is to remain in the service of the district, 
and signed by the teacher and the secretary: 

“It is mutually agreed by the party of the 
first part and the party of the second part of 
this contract that this contract shall be subject 
as far as the salary herein specified is concerned 
to such a change as the board of directors may 
determine in accordance with any amendment 
affecting teachers’ salaries made to the school 
laws of 1931 by the General Assembly in 
session.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES N. RULE 
Superintendent 





State Scholarship Examination 


The State Scholarship Examination, which is 
conducted annually under the supervision of 
the Department, is scheduled to take place Fri- 
day, May 5, 1933, at the county seat in each 
county in the State. One scholarship is award- 
ed to the pupil receiving the highest standing 
in the competitive examination in each county 
seat except Philadelphia County, which is en- 
titled to eight awards, Allegheny County, six 
awards, and Luzerne County, two awards. Each 
scholarship has a monetary value of $400 for 
a four-year college course in an approved Penn- 
sylvania institution authorized to grant de- 
grees. 

The principal of each high school having 
eligible candidates should clearly announce the 
nature, purpose, date, et cetera, of the examina- 
tion at least one month prior to the date of the 
examination. He should submit to the Depart- 
ment, at least twenty days before the examina- 
tion, a list of all applicants for the examination. 
Blank forms for reporting eligible candidates 
are being mailed to the high school principals. 





Traveling libraries, made up of book collec- 
tions loaned by the State Library, serve 100,000 
people annually. 
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Nathan C. Schaeffer Scholarship 


The State Council of Education will award 


April, 1933) 









aie 





the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship 
in May, 1933. This scholarship is awarded an-) 
nually for advanced study to a teacher who is} 


Ir 








a citizen of Pennsylvania at the time the award 
is made, and who holds a baccalaureate degree 
from a college recognized by the State Council 
of Education. The scholarship, amounting to 


The 
roced 
ducat 
a 2 


$600, is the income of a fund raised by friendspgation 


of the late Doctor Schaeffer who was Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for twenty-six 
years. 

The candidate recommended for this scholar- 
ship will be required to present evidence of: 
(1) physical vigor, (2) good moral character, 
(3) scholastic attainment, (4) three or more 
years of successful teaching experience. 

Candidates must make application on pre- 
pared forms to the State Council of Education 
not later than April 15. For forms and informa- 


tion candidates should address the Department), 


of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 





Pre-Professional Examinations 


The Department will give pre-professional) 
examinations at the county seats on May 31 ir 1 
and June 1 and 2, 1933, under direction of] sale 


county superintendents of schools. They will 


include thirty-five subjects of high school grade,} 


and chemistry, physics, and biology, of college 
grade. 

Similar examinations will be given at Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Scranton, and 
at the State Teachers Colleges in sugust. 

Schedules, application blanks, and information 
booklets may be obtained from the Department. 

Six hundred and eighty-eight persons took 


pre-professional examinations in January, 1933,} 


distributed as follows: Philadelphia, 383; Pitts- 
burgh, 137; Harrisburg, 43; Scranton, 37; Read- 
ing, 81, and Clarion, 7. 





Michigan Mines Scholarship 

The Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Michigan, will this year 
award a free scholarship to a student from 
Pennsylvania upon the recommendation of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
scholarship relieves the holder from paying all 
tuition and matriculation fees and has a value 
of approximately $225 for the four-year en- 
gineering course. 
obtained from the Department upon request. 
All applications must be filed not later than 
June 1. 





Porter TOwNsuHiP school teachers, Reinerton, 
joined the N. E. A.,P.S. E. A.,and S.C. T. A. 
100% this year. 


This} 


Application forms may be} 
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The Committee on Instructional Program and 
rocedure of the Commission for the Study of 


cee 


. Council|/ Educational Problems, under the leadership of 


nting to 


. E. Dickey, has effected a preliminary organi- 


y friendsgation of the various sub- committees which are 


Superin- 
renty-six 


scholar-f 


ence of: 


haracter,p 


or more 
e. 

on pre: 
ducation 
informa- 


partment}, 


AS 

fessional] 
May 31 
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1ey will 
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* college 


. Harris- 
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yrmation 
artment. 
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ry, 1933,) 
rauthorized the following study committees: 


3; Pitts- 
}; Read- 


d Tech- 
is year 
at from 
1 of the 


This} 
mittee has been organized under five main 


ying all 
a value 
ear en- 


may be} 


request. 
er than 


inerton, 
<A Be 





and ; 


deal with elementary, secondary, extension, 
end higher education. The chairmen of these 
tommittees are: 

Elementary—H. E. Gress, Superintendent of 
chools, Lancaster. 

Secondary—John P. Lozo, Principal of Senior 
High School, Reading. 

Extension—Arthur S. Hurrell, Director of 
Vocational Education, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Guidance—Arthur J. Jones, 
Pennsylvania. 

' The Committee on Elementary Education has 
divided the work among the following com- 
ynittees: 

Rural Schools—Hanna A. Kieffer, Director of 


University of 


FRural Education, State Teachers College, Ship- 


pensburg. 


Kindergarten and list 3 Geatee~Chanee Ss. 
Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Lansdowne. 

; Grades 4-6—J. Freeman Guy, First Associate 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh. 

Special Education—Edwin W. Adams, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent, Philadelphia. 

Special Problems—F. M. Garver, Professor of 
Elementary Education, ia da of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Extension Education Condition has 


Parent Education—Mrs Alice F. Kiernan, 
member State Council of Education, Overbrook, 
Chairman. 

Correspondence Study—David H. Stewart, 
Superintendent of Schools, Beaver, Chairman. 

Committees covering other phases of exten- 
sion education will be appointed within the 
next few weeks. 

The work of the Secondary Education Com- 


headings. The sub-committees and the chair- 
men of the various groups are as follows: 
Sub-Committee on Articulation of Secondary 


with Elementary and Higher Education—E. D. 
sGrizzell, 
idelphia. 
/ Sub-Committee on Secondary School Organi- 
zation—Park Schoch, Associate Superintendent 
‘of Schools, Philadelphia. 


University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
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Instructional Program Committees 


Sub-Commitiee on Supervision and Instruc- 
tional Procedure—C. A. Buckner, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
~« Sub-Committee on Educational Program—A. 


"W. Ferguson, Superintendent of Schools, York. 


Community Relation- 
Senior High 


Sub-Committee on 
ships—John P. Lozo, Principal, 
School, Reading. 

The Higher Education Committee has just 
been organized with Ralph D. Hetzel of the 
Pennsylvania State College as chairman. 

A special committee has been appointed by 
C. E. Dickey to study the field of guidance. 
The chairman of this committee is Arthur J. 
Jones of the University of Pennsylvania. Doctor 
Jones and his committee will attempt to deter- 
mine the points at which pupils need to be given 
assistance in making choices and adjustments. 
The Guidance Committee is seeking the co- 
operation of organizations and agencies through- 
cut the State dealing with the problem of 
guidance and adjustments. 





Arbor and Bird Days 
April 7 and 21, 1933 

Spring Arbor and Bird Days will be observed 
on April 7 and 21, and active participation is 
urged upon all schools of the Commonwealth. 
It is particularly appropriate this year that in 
those schools where it is found possible there 
should be cooperation in replanting idle land 
which comprises one-seventh of the total acre- 
age of the State. Our children should be in- 
structed in the health and recreational values 
offered by our woodlands, and in the protection 
of forests from fire. A new bulletin, No. 51, 
“Reforesting Pennsylvania’s Idle Land as a Self- 
Liquidating Public Work,” has just been pub- 
lished by the State Department of Forests and 
Waters. 

We are realizing today as never before that 
an investment in beauty pays dividends. Our 
homes, our shops, our manufactured articles, 
our automobiles, and our highways have all 
been enriched by beauty in one form or another. 
In many school situations, however, barrenness 
and ugliness prevail, and these buildings and 
grounds offer a striking contrast to the homes 
in the community with their cheering interiors, 
trees, colorful blooming plants, and shrubbery. 

Arbor Day should provide more than a pro- 
gram of exercises and entertainment—it should 
provide for definite progress in the practical 
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carrying out of school ground planting. It 
should provide instruction in the selection, 
planting, and care of trees and shrubbery. A 
fine cooperative spirit among teachers and 
pupils should be developed. Our State Depart- 
ments of Forests and Waters, and Internal 
Affairs, will gladly cooperate. 

With a firm belief and conviction that beauty 
will enhance the value of school property and 
bring new spiritual values of pride, affection, 
and appreciation to the young, I urge a con- 
structive program for the logical, sane, and 
economic landscaping of school grounds.—JAMES 
N. RULE. 





At the February meeting of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board twenty-six school em- 
ployes were granted retirement allowances. 
They had served in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania for periods ranging from thirteen to 
fifty years. 





Science Radio Program for April 


Week of April 3—V. A. Martin, Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education Division, Department of 
Public Instruction—‘Thrift Gardens for Boys 
and Girls” 

Week of April 10—E. M. Gress, Botanist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture—“Flowers and Plants That Our Schools 
Should Help to Protect” 

Week of April 17—Thomas E. Winecoff, Lec- 
turer, Bureau of Education, Board of Game 
Commissioners—‘How Boys and Girls Can Be 
Good Sportsmen in the Woods and Waters of 
the State” 

Week of April 24—William H. Bristow, Deputy 
Superintendent, Curriculum Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction—“The Teaching of 
Science in Our Schools as an Investment in 
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April, 19; 


World Goodwill Day 


The National Congress of Parents and Teac! 
ers, the Junior Red Cross, and other organizy 


tions are promoting the observance of Wor! 


Goodwill Day, to be celebrated May 18, 19389 


in the interest of national relationships. 


Recenily the International Junior Red Crog 


Poster Competition was won by a Pennsylvani 


junior high school girl who had portrayed 


loom on which children of several differe 
nationalities were engaged in weaving a fabri 


symbolic of working understandingly and c 4 
operatively in the realization of world frien¢} 
ship. Here we have a striking picture of a neg 
creative spirit in our schools today and I ay 
reminded of the fact that while words separat 


us, pictures unite us. 

Our young people today, 
newer educational approaches in the soci 
studies, geography, history, 


create, the songs they sing and the games the 
play, are being led to a new understanding ( 


and sympathies with their brothers and sistep 


in other lands. Our boys and girls today mak 


up the warp and the life experienced in th) 


school makes the woof of a new social fabri 
bound together with sympathies, 


that soon, very soon, these boys and girls 0 


today will be young men and women of ti 
morrow, with a voice in the affairs of the Comp 


monwealth and the nation. Therefore, I endors 
most heartily school programs and _ activitie 


appropriate to the observance of World Goothy 


will Day.—James N. RULE. 





It is estimated that approximately fifty pe 
cent of the recent graduates of Pennsylvani#i 
accredited teacher preparation institutions hav@ 
been placed in teaching jobs, according to tht 


; 
be 


& 
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literature, ange 
drama, as well as the pictures they study any 
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kindlinesy; 
and understanding. And we must not forgé 














Pennsylvania’s Future” Teacher Bureau of the Department. 
PENN’A STATIONS BROADCASTING THE DEPARTMENT’S SCIENCE TALKS 
Name of Station Location Day of Week Time of Day Persons Giving Talks 
WBAK Harrisburg Tuesday 7:15 p. m. Representatives of State Dep 
partments 
WBAX Wilkes-Barre Sunday 1:00 p. m, Edward E. Beisel 
WDAS Philadelphia Tuesday 11:00: a. Im. Mr. Auker 
WEEU Reading Monday 4°15 p. m. Announcer 
WERE Erie Tuesday 7:45 p. m. Teachers & Professors of Erit 
schools 
WFBG Altoona Tuesday 7:15 p. m. Representatives from Altooni 
High School 
WJAC Johnstown Thursday 5:15 p. m. Teachers & Supervisors 
WORK York Saturday 10:30 a. m. School teachers i 
WPEN Philadelphia Saturday 12:30 p. m. Representatives of Philadel 
phia School System 
WRAW Reading Monday 7:45 p. m. Announcer 
WWwSw Pittsburgh Monday 8:20 p. m. Announcer 
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nd Teac} 

~~ School Nurses Find Reward in Unusual 
18, 1938 Situation 

— LOIS L. OWEN | 
nsylvani Supervisor, Health and Physical Education 
rtrayed {) There is great need at the present time for 


differeyathe spread of intelligent information and to 
g a fabrigycorrect erroneous ideas concerning child health 
- and cfand welfare. The present situation requires 
id frienijjthe understanding and active support of the 
of a nefischool and community to the end that there 
and I afj:may be no malnourished child in our schools 
S separat due to the present economic emergency. The 

‘opportunity for the school nurse to be of service 


nating ifin this field has never been equalled in fhe 
he soci i past. 
ure, alg The school nurse first functioned in Pennsyl- 


study anfivania as an “eradicator of vermin” or in the 
mes thei capacity of “detective” looking for infections 
anding and too often finding them. From this stage, 
nd siste}ishe became the messenger between the school 
day mal and the home, explaining to parents the sig- 
>d in thi) nificance of health handicaps and urging their 
ial fabri§ correction. Today she stands in the position 
indlines}} of guide and counsellor in questions relating 
ot forges to child health and welfare. In the majority 
| girls of of districts employing a school nurse, the re- 
2n of tof) sponsibility for looking after the welfare of 
the Com children who are in need is delegated to the 
I endorsj school nurse. School nurses in general are not 
activitia} distributing relief in person, but are working 
1d Good) with local relief agencies. 
At this time when malnutrition is such a 
_ serious problem, it is of utmost importance that 
fifty pel) every condition bearing upon the well-being 
nsylvani- of the child be given attention. It must be 
ions hav@ remembered that lack of proper food is not the 
ig to th# only cause of malnutrition. The existence of 
_ health handicaps is an important contributing 
' factor. To secure these corrections, the nurse 
Ss has had to draw upon her originality as never 
_ before. In addition to the usual program car- 
ried on by the school nurse, the following are 
’ suggested activities which the school nurse 
tate Def, may take on to render additional service to the 
| district in which she is working: 
1. Visit homes of children for whom cod liver 
oil has been recommended, to urge the impor- 
s of Erif) tance of taking it regularly until told by the 
' physician it is no longer necessary. A list of 
Altoolif the names of such children may be secured 
' from clinics, community markets, and school 


Talks 





rs 


' physicians. The school nurse is already visit- 
Philade} "8 a large percentage of these homes, so this 
' will not require any great additional amount 

of time. 
| 2. Give suggestions to mothers in the home 


(Continued on next page) 
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Guiding Children Through Crisis 


Food and Clothing Tasks Challenge 


Teachers 
ANNA G. GREEN 


Assistant Director, Home Economics Education 


The economic situation presents many diffi- 
culties for teachers who sense the low morale 
due to the lack of security, the absence of 
opportunity for wage earning, low incomes, 
inadequate food and clothing, and drab sur- 
roundings. Home economics teachers, particu- 
larly, in their efforts to help meet the needs 
of the home of today are aware of the lowered 
standards of living. They are, also, in many 
cases confronted with the need of keeping class 
costs within a reduced school budget. For the 
most part teachers have looked upon these con- 
ditions as a challenging opportunity to demon- 
strate their usefulness to the school and to the 
community. Teachers of home economics are 
making a definite and commendable contribu- 
tion in three major ways: 

1. Through the State-wide food conservation 
project carried on during the past two years, 
mainly through the all-day schools and as a 
part of the summer project programs, thou- 
sands of quarts of fruits and vegetables which 
might otherwise have been wasted were canned 
for use in school or to be distributed to needy 
families. 

2. Through the adaptation of clothing courses 
provision was made for cooperating with the 
Red Cross and v.th other organizations in 
making garments for needy people. By reno- 
vating, laundering, dyeing, dry cleaning, and 
remaking of many donated garments, as well as 
through using sugar and flour sacks and new 
materials found in scrap bags, many household 
articles and clothing were provided. Typical 
of many schools is one in a rural community 
where practically all of the children came from 
needy homes. One hundred and fifty-three gar- 
ments were made by the home economics pupils, 
each of whom “adopted” two or three children 
in the lower grades for this purpose. Many 
city supervisors of home economics report that 
all clothing classes are making and renovating 
garments to be distributed. Home economics 
teachers are responsible for distribution through 
the Parent-Teacher Associations of thousands 
of garments for needy school children. One 
teacher in making her report says: “The teach- 
ing procedures for this work are carefully 
selected in order to develop desirable abilities 
for each grade level plus the concomitants in 
the form of attitudes and appreciations which 
accrue from the purpose of the unit itself 
(service for others).” The same teacher reports 
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that provision has been made for children of 
the unemployed who need clothing for them- 
selves to secure material from the community 
distribution center. These pupils make their 
own garments in the home economics classes. 
This problem is handled without embarrass- 
ment to the pupils served in this way. In the 
clothing care units, which follow the units on 
clothing construction, new emphasis is being 
placed upon renovation of unused clothing for 
the needy as well as upon caring for and 
renovating the pupils’ own clothing. 

3. The foods courses have been modified to 
meet the present need by adapting class instruc- 
tion to lower income levels and by stressing the 
need of knowing food values and of preparing 
inexpensive nutritious foods in an attractive 
way. By cooperating with Emergency Reliet 
committees, child health centers and the Red 
Cross, many home economics classes have 
worked out the food value of rations planned 
for needy families and have compiled recipes 
and published them in the daily papers. Many 
home economics teachers have cooperated in 
providing at least one hot nutritious meal a 
day to undernourished children, have given 
talks on nutrition to all pupils in the school and 
ta parent-teacher groups, and have distributed 
helpful bulletins on low cost diets. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution which home 
economics teachers have made in helping to 
maintain the morale of the families represented 
in their classes has been through the home 
project program. Last year 6,300 girls com- 
pleted 10,133 home projects. The projects were 
carefully chosen in order that the greatest good 
to the entire family might result. Such projects 
as personal living, desirable recreation for the 
family, hospitality, care and entertainment of 
children and planning their leisure hours, care 
and remodeling of clothing, home management, 
including the planning of food budgets on the 
low income level, are all illustrations of the 
types of home projects which have helped to 
stabilize home life and to “make the most of 
what we have.” 





Colorado Mines Scholarship 


The Colorado School of Mines. Golden, Colo- 
rado, will this year award one under-graduate 
scholarship to Pennsylvania upon the proper 
recommendation of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Applications for examination 
must be filed not later than June 1. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Department. 
The value of this scholarship is approximately 
$1,000 for the four-year course. The candidate 
must satisfy the entrance requirements. 
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SCHOOL NURSES FIND REWARD 
(From page 447) 
as to proper food selection and preparatiog} 
In communities where a nutritionist is en 
ployed, this service will, of course, be rendere { 
by her. ‘| 
3. Make every effort to see that the childrej Durin: 
are getting the proper amount of rest and sleeymith its 
lack of which is one of the important cause of uti 
of malnutrition. For the definitely malnouring sch 
ished child, it may be desirable to provide @hall be 
rest period during school hours. In the 
4. Secure standing orders from the countiontact 
medical association or local physician (in disgild r 
tricts where no school physician is employed f}ealth 
for care of minor conditions of children whos) all 
parents cannot afford to employ a physiciatfgesult, 
This may cover various forms of skin diseas#glaring 
























and minor injuries. Care should be taken thafgple to 
an undue amount of time is not spent in firsgarly 1i 
aid by the school nurse. Home visiting is biffhe beg 
far her most important function. » We h 

5. Organize classes in home hygiene ant e is pre 


child care, for both children and adults, to bi 
taught out of school hours. It will not alway 
be necessary for the nurse to teach these course, 
herself, but she can render real service in assist The efi 
ing with the organization of the classes. Thijpundai 
actual teaching may be done by voluntee}paijing 
workers who have had proper courses in thes{gchoo] 
subjects, such as the Red Cross Course. In P 

6. Arrange for pupils from homes in whici{jentere 
the water has been shut off to take showers afpay ar 
school. fored b 
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Manuscripts Added to Collection 
The names of five Pennsylvania authors who | 
have contributed original manuscripts to a col-f 
lection in the State Museum were contained, 
through an error, in the March issue of the 
JOURNAL in a list of Pennsylvania artists whos 
works are being collected for an artists’ Hall 
of Fame in the Museum. The names of the 
writers whose works are now added to the col-§ 
lection of original manuscripts are: Edward 
Bok, Florence Coates, R. W. Kauffman, Grace 
L. Hill, and Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
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Studies of larger units of school administra- ponte 


tion are not new in Pennsylvania. In 1914 a anny 
rural school committee, of which Nathan Cf, ¥ M 
Schaeffer was chairman, reported favorably tof, hie: 
the State Education Association on the adop-} 


tion of county-wide school districts. — 
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Publication of the Pennsylvania Educational} ‘U 
Directory for 1931-1932 has been delayed un} *™ 
avoidably. This year’s directory is made off Num 
more value due to inclusion of classification of} Nur 


secondary schools, both public and private. ee 
a 
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aH 
- childre F During this period of economic disturbance 
and sleeywith its resulting poverty and malnutrition, it 
nt causeéis of utmost importance that each child enter- 
malnouing school for the first time next September 
rovide {s all be in the best possible physical condition. 
‘In the past, school and society had little direct 
€ countigontact with the pre-school child. The school 
(in diffhild received a fairly adequate amount of 
nployedffealth service but the child below six was 
2n whos# all practical purposes, neglected. As a 
yhysiciatiesult, many children entered school with 
n diseas##laring health handicaps, and instead of being 
iken thaigble to make the greatest adjustment of their 
t in firdgarly lives most easily, were handicapped at 
ng is bifthe beginning. 
| We have begun to question the wisdom of 
this procedure. Educators are realizing their 
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ts, to ‘esponsibility for getting these young children 
t alwayiteady for school, and pre-school work is be- 
e course 


: ‘S@@oming an integral part of the school program. 
In assist¥e effort to extend pre-school clinics gives 
es. Thipundant evidence of the change in the pre- 
‘ oluntetHailing attitude toward the problem of the pre- 


in theschool child. 


se. | In Pennsylvania the pre-school clinics are 
n whicientered largely around May Day-Child Health 
Owers aay, and the Summer Round-up has been spon- 

fored by the National Congress of Parents and 

Neachers. The purpose of the pre-school clinic 
ion s to provide for the child who will enter school 
eer the fall an opportunity for a complete health 
aye col-f*2mination. All remediable handicaps should 
ntainedit’ corrected before the child begins school life 


hat he may reach the highest practicable level 
bf health. Permanent injury to health may be 
prevented, and remedy, at an age when the 
al theprock and discomfort of the experience may 
the coll’ least, may be made possible if remediable 
Rawarl a are corrected during the pre-school 
period. 

a, Grace Because of the interest on the part of school 
People in all parts of the State, the number and 
a Results of these clinics have been growing. 
. 1914 2 Achievements of last year were of particular 
ie value. Dr. Mary Riggs Noble, State Chairman 
rably to ‘— May Day-Child Health Day, reports the 
ww eaor following accomplishments in part for 1932: 


| Number of special pre-school clinics 


> of the 
ts whoset 
sts’ Hall 


held 486 
cational} Number of pre-school children exam- 
ved un-} ined 48,888 
nade off Number given toxin-antitoxin 31,880 
ation off Number vaccinated 11,074 
vate. Number of permanent playgrounds es- 
tablished 2 
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Prepare for Pre-School Clinics 


LOIS L. OWEN 
Supervisor, Health and Physical Education 


Number of dental clinics organized 8 
Number of districts had special dental 

work 17 
Number of special clinics conducted for 

toxin-antitoxin 37 
Number of localities working up inter- 

est for school nurses 12 
Number of localities working up inter- 

est for play-grounds 8 


With conditions so serious, the school and 
community must accept the responsibility of 
meeting the needs of the pre-school child. The 
relationship of the school and other organiza- 
tions doing pre-school work is not always clear- 
ly defined. For best results all agencies spon- 
soring a pre-school program should come to- 
gether to plan this program. It may seem best 
to have the children examined through existing 
clinics rather than to set up a new clinic for 
this purpose. 

The following suggestions are offered to 
schools planning to provide this service: 

Establishment of Clinic—In districts not em- 
ploying a school physician it is recommended 
that the county medical association be consulted 
for advice and guidance. 


Time of Holding Clinic—The clinic should be 
held in the early spring. The child should be 
in the best possible physical condition if he is 
to begin his school work with a fair chance to 
succeed. Not only should the fullest possible 
corrections have been secured, but sufficient 
time should have elapsed before the opening of 
school to permit him to regain his complete 
health. 

Place of Holding Clinic—The clinic, wher- 
ever possible, should be held in a school build- 
ing. Where there is more than one elementary 
building, it is desirable to hold a clinic in each 
building. This will decrease the distance to be 
traveled by mother and child and it is believed 
that the response will be better. 


Obtaining Names of Pre-School Children— 
The most frequently used methods of obtaining 
the names of pre-school children are by: 

1. Referring to the Permanent Continuing 
Census record. 

2. Asking census enumerator to include in his 
school census the names of all children who 
will enter school next fall. This record 
should be kept in a separate book. (This 
list will not include, of course, the names of 
those children who move into the district 
after the census is taken.) 
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3. Asking the pupils to give the names of their 
brothers, sisters, and other children in the 
neighborhood who will enter school in the 
fall. 

4. Referring to the Cradle Roll of Primary De- 
partment of Sunday Schools. 

5. Canvassing of the district by members of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 


Notification to Parents—Parents may be in- 
formed of the clinic through personal calls by 
the school nurse or some other member of the 
school staff. Notices signed by the superintend- 
ent may be sent to the parents. 

The following suggested form may be printed 
on a post card: 


Please bring 


ee ee oe 


eee ewww eer ewes AL weer enee LO wane eeereveseces 


Hour Name of Building 
where all children who will enter school for the 
first time in September will be enrolled and given 
a health examination. 


ee or eee or Superintendent 


Facilities and Equipment—A waiting room 
and examining room are necessary. It is help- 
ful if a third room can be provided to be used 
as a dressing room. In addition to chairs, the 
waiting room should contain equipment such as 
books, crayons, and paper to entertain the child- 
ren while waiting. The examining room should 
be provided with facilities for washing the 
hands, a supply of Form 92 (Pupil’s Health 
Record Card) and home notices on which are 
to be recorded the findings of the examining 
physician. The dressing room should have some 
means of caring for the child’s clothing, such 
as wall hooks. 


Personnel—Too many workers are undesir- 
able. One person should be in general charge. 
One person should welcome the mothers and 
children. The following is given as a guide: 

One or more doctors for the examining; 

One or more nurses—at least one to assist each 

physician; 

One or two helpers, depending on the number 

of nurses available. 


Follow-up—It is essential that there be a 
definite follow-up in the home to explain to 
parents the significance of the handicaps found 
and to urge their correction. Every effort should 
be made to arrange for financial adjustments 
when the family is unable to secure the treat- 
ment indicated. The school nurse, where one 
is employed, is the logical person to do the fol- 
low-up. If no school nurse is employed, a local 
organization may be able to provide this ser- 
vice. 





Copies of the Annual Statistical Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
year 1930-1931 are now available. 
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Preliminary Report on Pennsylvania 








Cooperative English Study 
At the P.S.E.A. meeting on December 29, 
J. O’Rourke, director of the nation-wide study 
in English usage that is being conducted by the 
Psychological Institute, reported the tentative 


grade norms for Pennsylvania, on the survey” 
These tenta-| 


tests administered in December. 
tive norms are as follows: * 
FORM V (50 items) Grade: 
3 4 5 6 
Average Number Correct: 
32.87 37.03 39.52 40.83 
FORM P (75 items) Grade: 
i 8 9 
Average Number Correct: 


10 11 12 


25.51 31.34 32.49 37.41 44.17 50.8) 
As previously announced by the committee}, 






WBcyc1 





achievement tests—alternate series of Form Pf 


administration in April and May. These newffe 
tests, Form Q for grades seven to thirteen, and sili 
Form Y for grades three to six, are being prejie 


pared and standardized by the Psychological In. 
stitute. The various report forms used with 
the survey test will be again available. 
use of these forms is entirely optional. 


Pennsylvania schools will cooperate during|! 
1933-34 in a preliminary study of teaching meth-|* 


ods, as they affect pupils’ mastery of English 
usage. 
grades three, four, five, and six. Drill materials 


designed to measure the effectiveness of differ-) 
ent teaching techniques will be tried in con-|7 


trolled studies. 


to cooperate in the study of teaching method. 


The research edition available for use in}, 
September, 1933, will include teaching materialsf 
and drills for the full years’ course, for grades}, 
three to six, and will be supplemented by 4), 
teachers’ manual, a survey test, several pro-| 


gress tests, and an achievement test. In order 


to make them available to all schools through-|; 
out the state that may desire to cooperate, af? 


nominal charge will be made for these mater- 
ials to cover printing, handling, and other costs. 
The Carnegie grant will cover the major part 
of the cost involved in construction of mater- 
ial and analysis of data. 

Schools wishing to participate in this research 
should address William H. Bristow, Deputy 


Superintendent, Department of Public Instruc-} 


tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, or Doctor L. J. 
O’Rourke, The Psychological Institute, 3506 Pat- 
terson Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





*Several superintendents have reported higher 
averages than these. 


ing schools are 8 to 10 points higher. Without 


doubt, the norms for the entire state will show} 


a greater degree of mastery in each grade. 


The 













This program is especially designed for. 


The averages for the Read-|) 
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).52 40.85)BNcycLOPEDIA oF PENNSYLVANIA. Editor, Hiram 
H. Shenk, Associate Editor, Esther Shenk. 
593 pp. Illus. National Historical Associa- 
' tion, Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
1.17 50.88) $6.25 
ommitteef) In this volume, the editor includes historical 
Form Piand biographical material hitherto inaccessible 
arch, forféxcept to persons having leisure for extended 
ffesearch, and possessing adequate library fa- 
ilities. He gives relatively more space to sub- 
ects never before fully developed than to those 
ready well delineated. Thus Gerrymandering 
as much space, while the sketch of Benjamin 


it 12 



















ble. The! anklin is comparatively brief. Among the 

1. Hmitations are omissions of newspapers less 

e during than a hundred years old, populations of towns 

ng meth- ‘tess than five thousand, and streams less than 
English eventy miles in length. 

igned for, One has but to open the book at any page to 


materials find interesting material, historical, biographi- 
tal, geographical, social, political, educational. 
Teligious. Not only native Pennsylvanians. but 
$ojourners in the State are interestingly por- 
frayed. Charles Dickens in his 1842 visit to 
wishing "America describes the Camel Back Bridge at 
Harrisburg, and his crossing the mountains 0» 
nethod. the Portage Railway. Lincoln, Washington, and 
use lMmany others, have a share in the history of 
materials/Pennsylvania. Many articles, necessarily short. 
r gradestbre factual; others have interwoven in them 
ed by much of the human interest. 
ral pro-}) The appendix has a list of townships with 
In orde!} their counties; also a list of Pennsylvanians who 
through-lappear in “Who’s Who in America,” 1929-30. 










perate, a/The volume is attractively bound and _illus- 

e mater-ftrated. 

ler costs. 

jor partfTHe Livinc Lancuace. A Latin Book for Be- 

f mater- ginners. Wilbert L. Carr, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and George D. 

research} Hadzsits. University of Pennsylvania. 440 

Deputy} pp. Heath. $1.36 

Instruc-}, The “work units,” which follow the reading 

tor L. J.P units of the text, emphasize the fact that Latin 


‘lives today in many of our modern languages, 
‘including English. As a living language. it is 
ito be heard and said, as well as seen and read. 
a —_ ‘Much of the reading material is in dialog form, 
Without} for stronger appeal. By means of the illustrated 
vill show } 
le. 


3506 Pat- 


Ye 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informatio: 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


dialog, the teacher may give much practice 
in hearing and saying Latin before she takes up 
the reading. 


Worp Stupy. John G. Gilmartin, Waterbury 
Conn. 158 pp. Prentice-Hall. $0.48 

Contents of book comprehensive: lists of 
words, with their definitions, and sentences 
showing their meanings; correct usage; pro- 
nunciation; prefixes and suffixes; words derived 
from foreign tongues; words in different lines 
of business; new methods of teaching—comple- 
tion test; true and false test; multiple—choice; 
pertinent questions and remarks. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN HEALTH. Frank M. Wheat 
and Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick of George 
Washington H. S., New York. 440 pp. 
American Book Co. 

A modern approach to home, personal, and 
community hygiene, with emphasis on correct, 
positive health habits and disease prevention; 
scientific experimentation; questioning of stu- 
dents to state their own problems or difficulties 
as to health habits. 


ENGLISH AT WorK. Helen Rand, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 402 pp. Holt 
Each chapter in Part One has three divisions: 
Thinking about it; Doing it; and Developing 
skill. Part Two, for Developing skill, treats 
grammar, word study, and spelling. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHILADELPHIA. Joseph Jackson, 
author of “Market Street,” “American Co- 
lonial Architecture,” etc. Volumes I, II and 
III, “Abattoir-Old.” totaling 936 pp. now off 
the press. National Historical Association, 
Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

This encyclopedia attempts to relate in an 
entertaining way the chief features of the his- 
tory of Philadelphia. and to arrange the sub- 
jects for instant reference. Special effort has 
been given to those topics, events, persons, and 
places, not heretofore mentioned, or if men- 
tioned, handled in a more or less perfunctory 
manner. This compilation involving so much 
research may justly be regarded as a new and 
authoritative work. 
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To many articles, extensive bibliographies 
have been appended. Cross references are nu- 
merous. Not only is a large part of the text 
new, but the illustrations display much novelty; 
many of them have been especially photo- 
graphed for this work, and printed in these 
volumes for the first time, through the coop- 
eration of librarians and officers of many or- 
ganizations. After dipping and delving into 
these volumes, the reader will anxiously await 
those to follow. 


A Course IN SupervIseD TEACHING. Frank G. 
Davis, Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Bucknell University, Lewisburg. 123 
pp. The Inor Publishing Co. 

A manual and workbook of proved excell- 
ence and efficiency for use in laboratory course 
in student teaching. Designed to enable teach- 
ers to make their subject matter glow and 
sparkle in the minds of those being taught. 
The main purpose is to develop skill in teaching 
children. The author keeps constantly before 
his student teachers that teaching is a pro- 
fession, not a trade, and makes this clear-cut 
distinction: In a trade one watches the skilled 
workman and tries to do the job as nearly 
according to his technique as possible. In a 
profession, one guides his practice by accepted 
theory and remembers that every act must be 
guided and judged by fundamental principles. 
The workbook is replete with references, and 
closes with a comprehensive bibliography. 


CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND THE CIvIC TRAINING 
OF YouTH. Bessie Louise Pierce, Associate 
Professor of American History, University 
of Chicago, with a notable Commission on 
Direction of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 428 pp. Vol. 3 of Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. $2 

Herein are set forth the policies of organiza- 
tions whose membership is large and powerful 
and who have been influential in shaping the 
channels of American thought. Attention is 
directed chiefly to patriotic, military, peace, 
religious, business, political, and fraternal 
groups as they affect instruction in our public 
schools. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 
Frederick S. Breed, University of Chicago. 
472 pp. World Book Co. $2 

A new book in the Measurement and Adjust- 
ment Series which treats the effective handling 
of extra-instructional problems. It gives: 

1. Adequate treatment of the underlying prin- 

ciples of measurement. 2. A critical study of 

scientific methods of grouping and classifying 
pupils. 3. A discussion of curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. 4. The construction of 
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new-type examinations, the assignment 

marks, and the keeping of school recor 
5. Suggestions for organizing routine activiti 
and for handling behavior problems. 












THEATER AND SCHOOL. Samuel J. Hume and Lo 
Foster. 417 pp. Illus. Samuel French, 

W. 45th St., N. Y. C. $3.50 
A handbook on the art, craft, and pedagos 
of the theater in relation to the school. Part 
shows the place of the school theater in the lif 
of the school. The authors state that “educy 
tional dramatics must be judged in terms of i 
contribution to the student.” Part II reviews 
the characteristics and methods of utilizing ti 
stage, setting, lighting and color, decoratiop 
costume, and make-up. In Part III is givg 
explanatory and definitive material in the fory 
of a glossary. The appendices contain exercisj 
for drama students and books and plays ff 
school theaters. Line drawings and half-toné 
show stage settings. 





















































STUDIES IN CREATIVE WRITING. W. R. Wunsch ang m 
Mary R. Smith. 358 pp. Henry Holt a de 
Co. \ an 

The object of this text is to develop keenney 

of perception, freshness of expression, and it ie 

tellectual enjoyment. To accomplish this pwy P4 

pose the text gives simple exercises in wo 
selection, sense impression, poetic insight, a Cr 


creative thought. The illustrative material hy 
been chosen from the notebooks of students. 











Books Received 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.; Garden City, 
ge 
ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH. Book I $1.12. Boo 
II $1.20. Arturo Torres 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
My SvuBTRACTION Dritt Book. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 381 Fourth Ave., N. 
Cc. 
Stupy Reapers. Book IV $0.84. Books V 
VI $0.88. Alberta Walker and Mary } 
Parkman 








oD 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF CIVILIZATION. No. 4 T 
SToRY OF OUR CALENDAR. $0.10; No. 5 Tel 
ING TIME THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIE! 
$0.20; No. 6 Rutes oF THE Roap. $0.1! 
American Council on Education, Wash}: 
ington, D C. : 
CHILDREN’S SCIENCE FAIR OF THE AMERICA! 
INstiTuTE. Morris Meister, The Americal 
Institute, N. Y. C. $0.25 
May Day-Cuitp HEALTH Day IN 1932— Sug) 
GESTIONS FoR 1933. American Child Health 
Association, 450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
METHODOLOGY IN THE FORMULATION OF MENTA} 
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gnment 
ose HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
: Never So Necessary as Now! 
p Reset To conserve Funds - You must Preserve Books 
ee Make Books NOW IN USE Last Longer 
a agen by providing additional support to the 
> in the |i bindings 
lings: Promote Health of Pupils with Clean, Sanitary Books — Samples Free 
II revie HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
oeaee t Miles C. Holden, President : . Springfield, Massachusetts 
decoratio 
I is giv 
n the fo 
| ant “PENNSYLVANIA REDEDICATES 

half-ton HERSELF TO EDUCATION” 


Tue EpucaTion Buitpinc at Harrisburg stands as a monu- 
Junsch aw ment to the educational system of the Commonwealth. A 
y Holt am§ descriptive brochure of this building, superbly illustrated 
4] and so written as to be easily understood, has recently been 



































k : y 
4 pes: published and will be valuable to all teachers. Sent post- 
1 this pulf Paid to any address, 60 cents per copy, cash with order. 
lak 4 J. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
at wotel h Crescent and Mulberry Streets HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
tudents. | 
b] 
VISIT THE WORLD 5 F AIR , / 
ti —at a surprisingly small cost 
OR earn a FREE TRIP by organizing 
1.12. Boo THE 
your own group <A 
C.: ONE FEE covers all items; including 7 ppt tin 
M. Wilso { ] Attractive housing accommodations witiekuatons 
ive., N [ ] Excellent meals [ ] Free parking bi: Sein 
[ ] Daily transportation and admission Haevhien. Suites. 
ooks V to the’exposition [| ] Lectures Ps Please send full details 
| Mary All worry eliminated! of the Beacon City plan. 
Send the coupon now for complete Name 
details—No obligation A Address 
HYGIENE CASE STUDIES. OUTLINES OF PER- PorTER TOWNSHIP school district, Reinerton, 
o. 4 TH SONALITY Stupy. Frederick L. Patry. The cooperating with the Holmes Safety Association, 
lo. 5 TeLt University of the State of New York, sent its first group of school children to the 
CENTUR Albany, N. Y. Pottsville Hospital to have their tonsils and 
AD. $0.1 — — nt adenoids removed. The first consists of those 
yn, Wash AND Directory. H. V. Church, Executive : 
i Secretary, $190 Wencenh Ave, Berera. who are unable to pay anything, the second of 
# i those who can pay part, and the third of those 
AmeEnIcat! Illinois 


America}; The following pamphlets may be secured from who en ey the entire amount. Free trans- 
‘the United States Government Printing Office, portation and nurse service are provided for 
ae Sug Washington, D. C.:: INSTRUCTION IN Science. ll and free surgical service for those unable 
ld Healt} Wilbur L. Beauchamp; THE PREPARATION OF to pay. More than two hundred cases will be 
“vc. Juntok HicH ScHoot TEACHERS. Oliver R. Floyd, cared for in this way. F. Thos. Beck is chair- 
F MENT Department of the Interior. man of the clinic committee. 








After the N. E. A. Convention 


Special all-expense tours will be conducted 
to Magic Yellowstone Park following the 
N. E. A. meeting in Chicago next July. 


May we tell you how inexpensively you may 
include the greatest of the national parks in 
your Chicago itinerary? No obligation. 
Address B. M. Decker, Northern Pacific 
Ry., 926 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, for literature and full 
information. 


Route of the NEW 
NortTH COAST LIMITED 
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Ridgeway Special Educational Tours 


eachers! 
See the West and the National Parks 
SPECIAL N. E. A. TOUR 


8 to 32 Days 


Leaving Saturday, July ist 


11th Personally Conducted All-Expense 
estern Tour Party 


WORLDS FAIR 


(Century of Progress, Chicago) 
FULL TIME AT: 


National Ejducation Association 


Convention held in Chicago 








Our party tothe N. E. A. Convention in Los 

Angeles in 1930 was one of the most successful 

oo from the East. Ask any of those who 
ave ever traveled with us. 





Complete information and special 
low rates upon request 


RIDGEWAY SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, Inc. 


O. H. SHENK SONS, Directors 
32 Penn Sq., Conestoga Bk. Bldg., LANCASTER, PA. 
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DISTRICT 





MIDWESTERN CONVENTION 
(From page 442) 

consisting of Superintendent S. Warren Lyons 
of New Brighton, first vice-president; Super-f 
intendent John T. Connell of Butler County,f 
second vice-president; R. G. Walters of Grove} 
City College, secretary; Superintendent Clyde> 
W. Cranmer of Kittanning; and Superintendent} 
W. N. Johnson of Mercer County. 

The officers elected for next year are Super- 
intendent S. Warren Lyons of New Brighton 
president; Jane Stanley of Butler, first vice- 
president; Superintendent Quincey G. Vincent 
of Ford City, second vice-president; P. A. Jones 
of Sharon, secretary; Walt Whitman of New 


Mike Acs aN 











Wilmington, treasurer. Executive Committee THI 
members are Edwin B. Leaf, Ambridge; John 

Hughes, Jefferson County; Clyde C. Green, New tN 

Castle; and R. G. Walters, Grove City. a 

Resolutions THE 

TRA 

The Midwestern Convention District passedf IZA 


resolutions which: 

I. Commended his Excellency, the Honorable 
Gifford Pinchot, for his vigorous support off 
education in this Commonwealth. i A I 

Commended the Honorable James N. Rule} 
for his wise educational statesmanship at TH 





most difficult period in the history of education 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Expressed to Francis B. Haas, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
gratitude for the services which he rendered 
to education in Pennsylvania during the pasipPse of 
year. Hight o 

II. Thanked the board of school directors of ##0n 
New Castle, the superintendent of schools, the #!2@2¢! 
teaching staff, the Boy Scouts of New Castle, VI. 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral Association, the JBeater 
Chamber of Commerce, the New Castle News,porder | 
and all other newspapers of this convention}educe 
district, and the citizens of this communityp vil. 
who have contributed services or extendedpPUsh s 
courtesies to the Midwestern Convention Dis-f°f sch 
trict in the arrangements for this meeting. Reco 


III. Commended the officers and Executive vides 
Council of the Pennsylvania State Education 













tne chi 











Association for their efforts to disseminate in- Brie 
formation concerning the status of public edu- fing th 













cation in Pennsylvania. (1) 


IV. Recommended to the State Legislaturefuistric: 
now assembled that it avoid the passage of anyf (Q) ' 
legislation, however urgent it may seem to be, 10,000 , 
that will deprive the youth of this State of }tricts 
their birthright and rightful opportunities and (3) 
the State of its full quota of citizens trained code, f 
to take their places in the economic world. townst 

V. Reminded the State Legislature of theftricis 
mandate expressed in our State Constitution) (4): 
that “the General Assembly shall provide folfwith s 
the maintenance and support of a thorough and[no ob] 
efficient system of public schools, wherein all }within 
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AN EASY CLIP TO EUROPE 


SUN init AAA 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION AL TRA 
1785 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries ‘“*Universiw 
Vacation Tours’’ and ‘‘Popular Tours’. 


' ol. 81, No. 8 
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I plan to sail about 




















Vincent 

A. Jones e Name 

of New ‘waddees N-4 
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enrae Ea HNO 
INSTITUTE IS MIAH Il 
SPONSORED BY Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 


THE LARGEST, entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 
THE MOST FAMOUS 


TRAVEL ORGAN- aa a ; a - 
itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, Histo 
 passedf ZATION IN THE 8 P vidas wid 


or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 
WORLD! ; 
ynorablef want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 
port off e 


<. rufAMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


reat THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 





ident of} 


ociation, 
enderedpite children of this Commonwealth above the (5) Raising the membership of boards of 


the past nge of six years may be educated.” In the school directors in fourth-class school districts 
light of this mandate, urged emergency legis- from five to nine members. 













.ctors ofpation that will provide adequate State aid to ear xe 
vols, thepinancially distressed school districts. 
 Castle,| VI. Recommended for the ensuing biennium VIII. Recommended to the legislature a 






ion, thefereater State support of public education in further study of the supply and demand of 
e News,porder that the local tax on real estate may be teachers for the public schools of the Common- 
vention reduced. wealth before the enactment of the revision of 
_ VII. Commended to the Legislature a thor- the school code regarding the reduction of the 
Dugh study of the proposal for a larger unit number of State Teachers Colleges. 

;..p0f school administration. IX. Urged upon the State the necessity for 




















































on Dis 
ting. ' Recommended that the legislature take the maintaining the future solvency of the retire- 
. pfirst steps toward a larger unit of school ad- ment system. Recommended no reductions in 
xecutivey .. a ; : 
aaiatton ministration. payments to the retirement system, either by 
wah tas Opposed at the present time the following the State or local districts. 
ia ote provisions of the proposed school code, regard- X. Urged that all existing subsidies for in- 
Ong the larger unit: — dustrial, agricultural, and home _ economics 
(1) The compulsory consolidation of school education be continued. Condemned the pro- 
islaturePaistricts over one thousand population vision in the Governor’s budget that would de- 


2 of anyf (2) Transferral of districts between 5,000 and crease the State’s contribution to such types 
n to be.f10,000 population from third to fourth-class dis- of education by 50 per cent during the coming 
State of tricts biennium. 

ties and (3) The provisions of the proposed school XI. Expressed disapproval of the terms “fads 
trainedf, ode, forbidding the cross-cutting of county and _ and frills” as applied to such subjects as health 
orld. ‘township lines in creating larger school dis- education, music, and art. 

of thefy Mricts XII. Recommended that special emergency 
stitution (4) Endowing the State Council of Education provision be made by the legislature for the 
vide fo'Pwith supreme power to redistrict counties with payment of high school tuitions by State sub- 
ugh andy, Mo obligation to consult representative opinion § sidy, to the end that high school education may 
rein all}; within the counties not be denied, now or in the future, to pupils 
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FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


ELD 
COLLEGE + COURSES - AND + AMERICAN 
COLLEGE - CREDITS 





SUPERVISED STUDY: INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
COURSES BY OUTS FRENCH PRO 
IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 








-Interesting Travel in France- 


Tah 
« | ™ Open Roan inc. 


Sé WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 
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Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea. 

SEND FOR BOOK 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

580 FirtH AvE, NEw YORK 


AROUND AMERICA 
hs Bobs] EXTRAS 


LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 

SAN ANTONIO SEATTLE PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES OLD MEXICO VANCOUVER 
SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD LAKE LOUISE 

CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF 
MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS ARE INCLUDED 

Parties Leave Chicago 
JULY 8—JULY 29—AUG. 19 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago—24 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
Our 23rd Successful Travel Year 


ENTIRE 
COST 








residing in districts unable to pay tuition 
charges. 

XIII. Condemned as unethical and unpro- 
fessional the practice of teachers in underbid- 
ding for teaching positions now held by others. 

Amendment I. Recommended that State 
legislators lay aside the proposed code for 
further study and fullest consideration and that 
they confine their efforts to providing financial 
assistance to the present school districts that 
will enable them to operate their schools dur- 
ing the coming biennium. 

Signed: H. R. Vanderslice, Chairman 
Weir C. Ketler F. S. Jackson 


Q. G. Vincent J. Linwood Eisenberg 
G. C. L. Riemer Floyd Atwell 
N. E. Heeter D. M. Albright 


L. H. Wagenhorst 
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Section meetings are scheduled in character) 
education, elementary education, music, hygiene)” 
school administration, secondary education, vo-} 


cational education, journalism, classical lang-f 


uages, English, extension education, fine arts, 
geography, home economics, industrial arts, 
kindergarten-primary education, library work, 


mathematics, modern languages, religious edu-} 


cation, social studies, special education, teach- 

er training, and vocational guidance. 
Conferences are being held by the Western 

Pennsylvania Progressive Education Associa- 


tion, the Pittsburgh Association of Deans off 
Women and Advisers to Girls, high school prin-f VY 
cipals, and on higher education and physical} 


education. 

Among the out-of-state speakers are Flora 
Thurston, executive secretary, National Council 
of Parent Education, New York; Eduard C. 
Lindeman, consultant for the National Council 


of Parent Education; Valeria Parker, American} 


Hygiene Association, New York; Elmer D. 


tical Arts Education, Cleveland, Ohio; Austin 
H. Clark, National Museum, Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington, D C.; Jacob A. Evanson, 
Western Reserve University; J. M. Artman, Re- 
ligious Education Association of the United 
States and Canada; W. G. Kimmel, executive 
secretary of the American Historical Association; 
Mary Dabney Davis, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Frederick L. Redefer, execu- 
tive secretary, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Other outstanding persons on the various 
section programs are President Ralph Cooper 


Hutchison of Washington and Jefferson College; | 


superintendent of schools,— L. Mi 


Ben G. Graham, 
Pittsburgh; L. P. Sieg, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh; Edward E. Mayer, 
director, Mental Health Clinic, Pittsburgh; 
James A. Reeves, president, Seton Hill College; 
Robert M. Steele, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California; Henry Ward Church, Allegheny 
College, Meadville; Sara M. Soffel, judge of 
county court, Pittsburgh. 


principals and teachers of the Pittsburgh dis- 

trict will also contribute to the programs. 
Members of the State Department of Public 

Instruction who are to appear on the programs 


of the Western Pennsylvania Education Con-f 
ference are William H. Bristow, deputy super-f 


intendent in charge of secondary education, L. 
H. Dennis, deputy superintendent in charge of 
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of elementary education; C. Valentine Kirby, 
‘director of art, and M. Claude Rosenberry, State 
’ director of music. 

» The conference has been arranged through the 
» cooperation of the permanent officers of the 
Western Pennsylvania Education Association, 
' Chester A. Buckner, chairman, and Anthony M. 
| Goldberger, secretary; the officers of the West- 
\ern Convention District Executive Committee, 
_E. C. Noyes, president, Ben G. Graham, vice- 
president, Evelyn Beatty, second vice-president, 
A. M. Goldberger, secretary, E. W. Cober, C. 
Herman Grose, Herbert L. Spencer; the Pitts- 
burgh Council of Parent Education and its offic- 
ers, Mrs. Saul Lavine, chairman, H. L. Spencer, 
' vice-president, Walter B. Jones, secretary-treas- 
‘urer; the Advisory Committee of the Conference, 
C. E. Dickey, Allegheny County public schools; 
Glen U. Cleeton, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Clifford B. Connelley, H. C. Frick Edu- 
/ cational Commission; Bradley S. Joice, Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind, and John 
_ Weber, University of Pittsburgh; and the officers 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, 
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NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
(From page 442) 


profession alive to its duties and responsibilities 
_in the present economic crisis. 

An all-district high school orchestra of from 
150 to 170 players presented a souvenir con- 
cert at the Friday evening session. C. F. 
Nagro, assistant supervisor of music at Wilkes- 
Barre, organized and conducted the orchestra. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected 
' and presented to the last general session of 
» the convention. Mary B. McAndrew, classroom 
teacher of Carbondale, was unanimously named 
president of the convention district, while Carl 
L. Millward was chosen secretary for the asso- 
ciation. John H. Dyer, superintendent of 
Scranton schools and president of the North- 
eastern Convention District for last year, auto- 
matically becomes vice-president under the 
hew organization. 

The resolutions, proposed by W. W. Evans 
of Columbia County, chairman of the Resolu- 
' tions Committee, and adopted by the group: 


Resolutions 


1, Expressed confidence in Honorable Gifford 
Pinchot whose active interest in the proper 
education of our children is of greatest en- 


_ couragement. 


2. Commended James N. Rule in his sincere 
efforts to defend the rights of the children. 

3. Guaranteed to Francis B. Haas continued 
and most earnest support. 
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vocational education, Helen Purcell, director 




















HAPPY TIMES 
..gay people.. 
LOW COST! 


You'll find them all on these famous liners 


EVUROPE-BOUND 


A gay game on the sun deck...next stop Cherbourg 
...can’t you picture yourself revelling in all the 
thrill of it—enjoying every delightful minute with 
the charming folk you'll find aboard...secure in 
the knowledge that this year’s low costs are pleas- 
antly possible for your vacation budget! 

Europe-bound! What a glamorous good time 
those two words evoke, when you're travelling on 
these mighty liners of White Star! How delight- 
fully perfect is every little detail that’s planned for 
your enjoyment... all those luxuries great and 
small that are yours in Tourist Class because White 
Star specializes in good times. And, of course, an 
important part of your enjoyment are the remark- 
ably low rates these fast, famous liners offer you in 
modern, gaily informal Tourist Class. Notice them 
below—your pocketbook won't! 


*169 *ra2 


Tourist Class 





RATES FROM 
$ one 
way 


MAJ ESTIC-— world’s largest ship 
OLYMPIC GEORGIC (new) BRITANNIC 
ADRIATIC LAURENTIC DORIC 


Apply to your local agent 


WHITE STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 











{UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
through your 
local agent, 








PENNSYLVANIA 


EU ROPE ot GS, 


-including steamship fare 


Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial 
group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 


There are 52 ““AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 24-day tour at $266, 
to a 76-day tour at $745. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $452. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 
and pleasant. 


—_ AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Literature Travel Service 


1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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4. Expressed disappointment thus far in the | 
general hopeless attitude of our Legislature. [| 

5. Answered the stock inquiry of certain |) 
reactionary members of the Legislature as to |) 
“Where the money is to be gotten,” by calling | 
the public’s attention to statements of re- } 
sponsible students of our tax system. 

6. Suggested that in attempting to prepare 
a new Code our Legislature seek the assistance F 


of those who have first hand information con- 


cerning conditions which the laws seek to 
improve. 

7. Favored principle of equalization in the 
granting of State appropriations, but this must 
be done so as actually to reduce taxes in dis- 
tricts least able to bear them. 

8. Favored principle of the county unit only 
for the purpose of abolishing district boundary 
lines, thus making it possible to group schools 
into natural units containing from 1000 to 1500 
people. 

9. Stated that the State should have power 
to protect the people aganst dishonesty or in- 
efficiency on the part of local authorities. 

Believed it unwise to attempt any drastic 
changes in school organization at the present 
time, but are in full accord with the idea of 
a ten-year study with changes being made 


DU BLIN— 


W. F. E. A. 


ALL EXPENSE EUROPEAN N.Y. 
TOURS, INCLUDING THE W.F.E.A. 3268 2o 10 


gradually. 

10. Deplored the apparent lack of appre- 
ciation of the fundamental necessity of voca- 
tional schools. 

11. Deplored the suggestion of $100 for each 
closed school and the proposed cut of appro- 
priations for transportation. 

12. Opposed the proposal to reduce the num- 
ber of State Teachers Colleges in the Com- 
monwealth, the centralization of the control 
of these institutions, or the assessing of a 
tuitional fee. 

13. Opposed any efforts to change the laws 
governing the Retirement Fund that are not 
actuarilly sound. 

Signed: 
H. H. ZEISER T. T. ALLEN 
Amy W. Morcan’ J. R. GILLIGAN 
Joun A. Dempsey Wmn. W. Evans, Chairman 


CONFERENCE IN DUBLIN . FOR UP NY 
Also send for announcement of the FIRST RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
46 BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS. 














All-expense im gg — St 9 gee gga trip’ gem i 
ocean passage, hotels, m: vel in pe, guide se motor trips, ad- 
missions to galleries and museums—even your tips! Write for Booklet “‘E”. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC., 180 No. Mich., Chicago. 521 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 
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eSUPERVISED STUDY A eee am 4 


eINDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
STUDY PENMANSHIP THIS SUMMER 


Prepare to teach penmanship, do lettering, en- 
grossing and fine pen work this summer. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF 
PENMANSHIP 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





*IDEAL EnvinonmenrT 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


einTerestinG TrRAveL 


THE OPEN ROAD « Inc. 


© 356 West Foaty Fiern Street: New Yorn City > 





Dept. P, 


Saitincs NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
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| ington Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Roster of Pennsylvania Bookmen’s 


League Officers 
President, F. W. WassaMm 
Vice-President, GrorcE M. BRINER 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. A. MINCEMOYER 
W. Glenn Anderson (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


yrepare 3 560 Navigation Street, Beaver, Pa. 
istance | 
| 1134 N. 13th Street, Reading, Pa. 


Norman S. Balthaser (Rand McNally Co.) 


Chas. S. Banker (American Book Co.) 3157 


' Ashlyn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
in the — 


S. L. Barr (D. C. Heath & Co.) Indiana, Pa. 

George Bikle (American Book Co.) West 
Lawn, Pa. 

Geo. M. Briner (Scott, Foresman & Co.) Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Horace M. Byrnes (American Book Co.) 1409 


| N. Front Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cc. D. Culler (The John C. Winston Co.) 
903 Ash Street, Johnstown, Pa. 
B. F. Cummings (Ginn and Co.) Harbor 


' Creek, Pa. 


Wilson M. Eckles (American Book Co.) New 


' Castle, R. D. 4, Pa. 


R. O. Fetterman (The John C. Winston Co.) 


| 6436 Norwood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. R. Frantz (The John C. Winston Co.) 766 


_ Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 


J. W. Goody (American Book Co.) 115 Green 
Street, Johnstown, Pa. 
A. D. Gougler (Ginn and Co.) Middleburg, 


# Pa. 


Geo. W. Hemminger (American Book Co.) 


| 23 Bennett Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Norman Heston (Heston and Co.) Box 2103, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. D. Hockenberry (Ginn and Co.) Box 705, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

E. E. Houck (Ginn and Co.) 6316 Douglas 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. R. House (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 1503 
School Street, Indiana, Pa. 

Harry B. Johnston (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


: 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


J. E. Reese Kilgore (Ginn and Co.) 584 S. 


| Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


William Kirsch (The John C. Winston Co.) 
711 Merion Avenue, Pennfield, Pa. 
Chas. E. Klinger, (Ginn and Co.) Herndon, 


f Pa. 


Robt. O. Klotz (The John C. Winston Co.) 
1785 Murray Street, Forty Fort, Pa. 
Ambrose Langan (D. C. Heath & Co.) 33 


' Curtis Street, Pittston, Pa. 


Parke H. Lutz (The John C. Winston Co.) 


; Denver, Pa. 


Henry T. Meyer (Ginn and Co.) Lewisburg, 
Pa. 


G. A. Mincemoyer (The John C. Winston Co.) 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


J. F. L. Morris (Ginn and Co.) 270 W. Wash- 
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Yow ll agree— 


a > Ses 


that this is America’s 
Greatest Trip 


Round trip to California 
by water and rail 


And now the fares are so modest that almost 
anyone can have this marvelous experience! 
Think of it—a 5,500 mile voyage—a visit in 
Havana, the thrilling transit of the Panama 
Canal with time to see Balboa, Panama City, 
etc., and then—glorious California. 

For the trip home you have a wide choice of 
interesting rail routes with liberal stop-over 
privileges. Tourist Class fares are as low as 
$220 round trip—$325 for First Class! This 
includes accommodations, meals and all 
essential expenses on the ship and rail fare 
across the continent. 

But when you go, be sure to choose one of 
these famous BIG THREE liners— California, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. They are the largest 
ships in coast-to-coast service... 
Round trips by sea from $180 in 
Tourist and $337.50 in First Class. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


through your 
local agent 


For full information apply to steamship or railroad agents 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
1620 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TRULY 
REMARKABLE! 


This economical, yet luxurious 


way to EUROPE 


Here is a way to go to Europe on today’s 
restricted budgets. A way that provides 
luxurious, congenial surroundings. 


The famous Red Star Line has found the 
solution with four fine liners—the 
Minnewaska, Minnetonka, Pennland and 
Westernland. Truly unique liners, the only 
ones of their kind in the world. The former 
two were, until recently, restricted to First 
Class passengers. The latter two were Cabin 
liners. NOW, all four will be devoted to 
TOURIST class. Tourist will be top class 
on the ships. Lovely outside staterooms 
(some with private bath), the best decks, 
public rooms—everything—remain the same 
as formerly —except the new low rates of 


$106.50 up, oneway (round trip $189 up). 


Travel in Europe has not been so inexpen | 
sive in years. With prices down and the 
rate of exchange in your favor, from $4 to 
$6 a day is ample for a grand time. 


Inquire immediately of your local travel agent, 
or send us or him the coupon for full particulars. 


I am interested in TOURIST de luxe on the Red 


Star Line. Please send me particulars. 


Name 





Street 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Other offices in 
all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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A. E. Rudisill (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 64 


Warren Avenue, Kingston, Pa. 


Horace F. Shearer (American Book Co.) 64 : 


Waldorf Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Geo. A. Sigman (The John C. Winston Co.) : 


4920 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Buell Snyder (Macmillan Co.) 6124 Jenkins 


Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lynn G. Soper (American Book Co.) Couders- ' 


port, Pa. 


C. A. Stahlman (American Book Co.) 1420 


Elmira Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


Harold V. Stewart (American Book Co.)— 


Clarks Summit, Pa. 


D. S. Swaney (Ginn and Co.) 3002 Iowah 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Paul C. Trimble (The John C. Winston Co.) & 


2081 Beechwood Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jno. L. Twohig (D. C. Heath & Co.) 701 


Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. L. Van Wyck (Harcourt Brace Co.) 338 


Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


F. W. Wassam (D. C. Heath & Co.) 6084 Jen-f 


kins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. M. Weigel (Ginn and Co.) 314 Crescent® 


Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


S. G. Williams (D. Appleton Co.) 7112 Lincolnf 


Drive, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. A. MINCEMOYER 


Sec’y-Treas. 





Pennsylvania School Press Association 


Regional Meeting, State College 


The annual high school day for student edi- 
tors and faculty advisers will be held at State 


College, Saturday, April 22. The convention 
will have some unusually interesting speakers 
this year in addition to special instructive talks 
which will be made by publication advisers 
throughout the State. Florence B. Beitenman, 
president of the Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, will be chairman of the general meet- 
ing. 
Some of the speakers will be: 


Fred Fuller Shedd, editor-in-chief of Thef 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors; Edward E. Croll, an editor of The 
Philadelphia Ledger; David Fernsler, head of 
the Associated Press of Pennsylvania; Dean Will 
Grant Chambers of the school of education and 
Dean Charles W. Stoddart of the school of lib- 
eral arts, Pennsylvania State College. 

Members of the central division of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association are assisting 
in making an interesting program for the vari- 
ous group discussions which will follow the 
general meeting. Free admission to athletic 
events and theatrical acts will be special amuse- 
ment features for the student editors who 
attend. 
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GUEST CRUISES 
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To Every Teacher 
.. WHO CAN USE 


on the 


GREAT 


a WHITE 
>.) 1420 
Kk Colp FLEET 
e Hereisgoodnewsabout 
2 Towie getting the money you 
need on the quick, con- 
on Co) = venient, confidential 
Household Loan Plan for TH 
Teachers. 
a he ao of $300 or less are made available SUCCESSFUL 
0.) 33 oy 
" e The convenience of borrowing by mail is 
84 ‘Sol offered you... 
J e Your signature is the only one required . . . 
‘rescenth. ° The transaction is kept strictly confidential; 
_ no investigations are made; no one else is in- 
, formed... 
Lincoln a 
e You can repay (also by mail) in small sums 
over as long as 20 months. 
ted, : : 
e If bills are worrying you, or you need mone 
— to meet some emergency, this service is wort 
j-Treds.§ considerably more than its low cost. 
e The cost to our customers last year on the 
ation average loan of $183 averaged only 10c a day. 
e Full information will be freely and gladly 
ge given if you will come into our nearest office or - 
nt edi- mail the coupon below. West In dies j 
it State and the j 
vention D 7 
peakers M4 eo 
e talks FINANCE CORPORATION Caribbean 
idvisers Low summer rates now in ef- 
iat PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES fect for yous Maaheres summer 
| ’f ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, ee ee 
ess As- Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. Union Trust Building. ‘ SS Bary tee ve 


1 meet- 


ALTOONA, 5th Floor 
Central Trust Co. Bidg. 

CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 
530 Market Street 


NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
—— Trust 


s g. 
PHILADELPHIA 
6thFL., Bankers Trust Bldg. 











six new magnificent ships! 
You'll enjoy seeing the trop- 
ics with men who really know 
the tropics. All outside rooms. 
Outdoor swimming pools. 


of The ® EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
~ presi- BE National Bank Bldg. — from NEW YORK— 
/ pres ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust READING, 3rd Floor Cruises of 10 to 18 days — 
yspaper Bldg. Colonial Trust Bldg. variously to HAVANA, 
of The JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, SCRANTON, 4th Bidor JAMAICA, PANAMA, 
First National Bank Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. SOLCMEs, GOr rt : 
ead of & LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor RICA, CiLteee: 
Woolworth Bids. : . HONDURAS. From $95 to 
an Will oolwort F4 Miners Bank Bidg. . $170 minimum. Sailings ee 
ion and "fee. ce aoe Floor. YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt Thursdays and Saturdays. * , 
of lib- E : No passports required. iene » 
teeeccccccccce Coccccccccccccccceeseescs Optional shore excursions. 
| Penn- FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE to and from CALIFORNIA 
isti N York to Calif ia $200 up. Rates include 
ssisting Name sinéataanee ot "elas between ship connec- 
@ varl- & Streer tions. $300 round trip, return ship or rail. 
Se gm Lic, ee Ee eee ere Write for our Golden Cruise and Silver Ship Books 
ee ween My soley i UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense. 





Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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$70 up per day 


2 MoS per mile 













Matera] |. . YOUR PERFECT 
tua| SUMMER VACATION 
alaga} Almost your whole summer, cruising com- 
Ville- fortably, luxuriously . . . seeing ports that 
franche} stretch from Madeira a, to the 
G Russian coast of the Black Sea, from Cannes 
enoa | and Venice on the north to Port Said. . . 
Naples | surveying the whole course of civilization 
Taormina} {tom its dawn to the Soviet regime. 
Beyrout! JULY AND AUGUST 
Haifa . . . your months! And your ship is the 
PortSaid} great 33,000 ton 
Rhodes M 
Chanak R O A . 
of the Italian Line . . . a favorite of the 
Istanbul} southern transatlantic route. 14,090 miles! 
Odessa | Measure the value to you . . . education- 
ally, professionally, as well as in pleasure 
Yalta and recreation. Then consider the amazing 
Athens | tates . . . and send the coupon at once! 
Cattaro RATE WithoutShore $300 up TouristClass 
Ragusa Excursions $550 up First Class 
Venice al Sails from New York 
Cannes F) ee Julyi 
=~ 
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COOK’ THOS. COOK & SON 


WAGONS -LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago __St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver Mexico City 
OS 6 ee, MAILTHIS 


Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. 


bs & @ COUPON 
1735 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. & , NOW 

EB Please send me complete information on the 

B 


ROMA Southern Europe-Mediterranean Cruise. Ye 
NAME a 
DM-4 i 
ee) ee 





ADDRESS— 
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D. D. HAMMELBAUGH 
Davin DanteEL HAMMELBAUGH, for fifty years 
in the employ of the Harrisburg school district, 
died March 1 of bronchial pneumonia, less than 


a year after retirement. As a youth of 22 he 
became a messenger and clerk for the school 
system. Then in 1895 he became secretary. He 
held this position for thirty-seven years until 
he retired on age June 30, 1932. Mr. Hammel- 
baugh was reelected secretary of the Associa- 
tion of School Board Secretaries at its meeting 
in Harrisburg, January 31. 


HERMINE MEyER, teacher of German and so- 
cial studies in Swarthmore High School for 
nearly sixteen years, died recently. 


Mrs. CarrRIE WILSON, a teacher in the junior 
high school of Titusville, died January 27, after 
a brief illness. 


ELIZABETH E. Bricut, for many years a rural 
school teacher of Berks County and in recent 
years teacher of primary grades in the Bern- 
ville schools, died on February 11. 


Atvin S. SEYLER, a veteran school teacher of 
Berks County, died at his home at Laureldale 
on February 2. 


Henry M. Moyer, 73, retired school teacher, 
died February 13, at his home in Reading. 





May Day-Child Health Day 

The slogan for May Day-Child Health Day 
of 1933 is Mothers and Babies First. Sugges- 
tions for May Day Organization—State, County, 
City, or Community, for special activities, and 
for publicity may be secured from the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
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A. E. Winship 


ALBERT EDWARD WINsHIP, editor of the Journal 
of Education since 1886, passed away quietly in 
his sleep February 17, 1933, at his home in 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





AN UNPREJUDICED study of the government and 
economic system of Russia will be made this 
summer by a group of Americans under the 
leadership of a number of business men, edu- 
cators, and journalists. The group, which will 
be known as the Russian Seminar, will remain 
in the Soviet Union for a month, then will go 
to the Near East and ‘the Balkans, observing 
conditions in Rumania, Albania, and later in 
Italy, as well as visiting Constantinople and 
Athens. The entire plan has been conceived 
and will be carried out on a non-profit basis 
under the direction of the Bureau of University 
Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. The 
minimum rate of $619 is made possible by using 
the lowest grade accommodations but members 
may travel any class they choose by paying 
the actual difference in tariff rate. 


DvuquEsNE UNIVERSITY is giving free courses 
this semester to unemployed persons more than 
thirty years of age who have had two years of 
high school training. Subjects include English, 
economics, government, history, psychology, and 
kindred topics. 


In a Survey just completed by the Teacher 
Bureau of the Department of Public Instruction, 
the facts indicate that 98.2 per cent of 64,000 
teachers in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
are now credited with two or more years of 
preparation for teaching, and that 31.3 per cent 
of all the teachers in the public schools of Penn- 
slyvania are college graduates. 





Geography Texts, 1890-1920 
In order to help in a study using geography 
texts published from 1890 to 1920, will anyone 
who has texts of these years please communi- 
cate with Helen A. Creese, Rural Route 2, 
Sewickley, Pa. 
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THE GREATEST 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 


at lowest cost 


+590 


up, including complete 
shore trips 














iterranean this Summer plus the 

Black Sea, Russia, Bulgaria. The 
Alhambra, Athens, Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Rome, with their memorable 
souvenirs of antiquity...the spark- 
ling scenic brilliance of the Riviera, 
Sicily, Palma Majorca—in all, 66 
world-famous cities and scenes. 


Sails from New York July Ist—63 days. 


$590 up includes all expenses (except purely 
personal) for the entire summer. You travel 
on the luxurious S.S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON, 
chartered from the Dollar Lines, especially 
constructed for summer cruising. All state- 
rooms are outside, exceptionally large and 
comfortable. First class only. 


Vier EVERY country on the Med- 


For your greater enjoyment, free (optional) 
courses are offered in history, art, languages 
of the Mediterranean countries. 


10th Mediterranean cruise under the personal 
direction of James Boring. One American ship, 
one American management throughout. 


Last summer’s Mediterranean cruise booked 
to capacity long before sailing. Make your 
plans immediately, to assure inclusion in the 
limited membership and the widest selection 
of fine staterooms. 


OTHER JAMES BORING TRIPS 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE—a deluxe trip for the thrifty— 
leisurely travel, limited to 25 members—finest travel 
accommodations—sails July 5th—$575. 

ORIENT CRUISE—62 doys of comfortable touring in 
the Pacific. From Los Angeles July 9th—California, 
Hawaii, extensive tour of Japan and China—$525. 
EUROPE—Wide selection of tours to meet every re- 
quirement. 

s 


Apply today for details of trip that interests you, 
to your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue Dept.«F” New York 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


You Need 


Write 


These Features Commend T. P. U. 


1. Lowest cost. 

2. Largest field of coverage. 

3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quar- 
antine. 


4. Non-cancellable at will of officers. 








More teachers 
are carrying 
protection 
with T. P. U. 


SCHOOL 


JOURNAL 


This Protection 


HEN sickness, accident or disease strike it’s too late to protect 

your income. You need T. P. U. protection NOW, to pay doctor, 
medicine and hospital bills that may accumulate later. All through the 
year and even if you give up teaching or marry, you may continue your 
T. P. U. membership without increased cost or decreased benefits. En- 
dorsed by Boards of Education and School Principals. 


for particulars. 


T. P. U. Record of Service 


Paid to teachers in 1932, $286,426.68. 


Paid since organization, over Two Million Dollars.) 


Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 


Paid to Pennsylvania teachers in 1932, $106,678.74. i 


cow 





than with all 
other similar 
organizations 
combined, 











Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
March 29-April 1—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 5-8—Eastern District Society of American 
Physical Education Association, Conven- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. 

April 6-8—Western Convention District and 
Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, University of Pittsburgh 

April 7, 8—Southern Convention District, Leb- 
anon 

April 7 and 21—Arbor and Bird Days 

April 17-19—Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. Head- 
quarters: Wardman Park Hotel 

April 26, 27—Pennsylvania District, (Pa., N. Y., 
and Del.), National Forensic League 
Tournament, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg 

April 26-29—American Physical Education As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

April 28, 29—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League Final State Contests, Sunbury 

April 29—Mountain Arts Association, Clearfield 





BRENEMAN BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 29-May 6—1933 Boys’ Week 

May 1—May Day-Child Health Day 1933: 
Mothers and Babies First 

May 8-11—National Forensic League Tourna- 
ment, Wooster, O 

May 8-15—Music Week 

May 14—Mother’s Day 

May 16-19—National Association of 
School Business Officials, Pittsburgh 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

May 21-27—Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 


June 27-July 1—Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation, Denver, Colo. 

July 1-7—National Education Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Headquarters: Stevens Hotel, 
Michigan Ave. between 7th and 8th Sts. 
All-Pennsylvania Luncheon, Monday 
noon, July 3, Stevens Hotel, $1.25 per 
plate 

August 1-3—Superintendents’ Conference, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

July 29-August 4—World Federation of Edutca- 
tion Associations, Dublin, Ireland 

December 27-29—State Convention of P.S.E.A., 

Philadelphia 


= 
= 








TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


“The largest organization of its kind in the world’”’ 


Public | 


| 
| 
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SUPREME PROTECTION 


Our Teacher’s Income Protection Policy is a definite contract of 
insurance and provides an income when disabled by illness or 
accident. It has many advance ideas not found in other policies 
or certificates of insurance. 

Indemnities are paid for accidents and illnesses of any nature what- 
soever throughout the entire year. Full indemnity is paid for 
loss of time from school whether confined to the house or not. 
Before you sign on the dotted line you should know every feature 
of the policy you are buying and the kind of Company in which you 
are placing your trust. 





ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
aN ore a hate oe Wi sova. vie eincee ro Saw ra wee EE UME. alae t awes Cac cases Ley cuba $2,500 
PMN ceisike tee ntea pian keene es GIT MIBMO? oo oes. dse 6 ee kee ero: 
Pe Peisliis dus teal alewdaeergces A canna die taewaiacauses sae ate ate 
DN orev isis: 5. disc ereewieve pgcavece ey QUE pane ate Qi OE a os 6 ois sie etcaseue 2,500 
LO) ae ee eg ere Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
2,500................ Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
PMNS Sod ie vice dc sind beta lee a im Slee SE Ql II RORY oe on oc hociive vc enon aes 2,500 
Ne ira ssce cars ace OUR ee MEM Ele fo ites eee rots ee ei eee 1,250 
Me arc Fieeo he aha! cot che card sk ots lata oe ee EO Gecia eee kane ta aetewen ees 1,250 
pees tse win ertiats Seyret Sight’ OF PUnROr BVO! oc icccccccenas suave = EAS6 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’l Manager 
Pennsylvania Bldg. ....... Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 220 S, Fourth St. .csecccce: Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bldg. .......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. ...... Reading, Pa. 


DOCTOR C. H. GORDINIER, Executive Chairman—Teachers Income 
Protection Policy Department 
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CARNEGIE | 
EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 19 to AUGUST 11 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 23 to AUGUST 4 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
Public School Music—Fine and Applied Arts—Industrial Education 
a 
Recutar faculty members assisted by several visiting instructors. Courses appli- 
cable toward degree or certification and approved by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 
Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, 
including swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and 
inspection visits. Dormitory accommodations. 
Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 
Sd 
For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ... PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sessi ) 
July 5 to 
August 12 
UNIVERSITY OF nn g 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ann esi 
LOS ANGELES 
summer session, | VERMONT || 
1933 
Firty nationally known visiting professsors Burlington-on-Lake- -Champlain th 
ee Courses affording, superior opportunities | | i 
is Edseaton Ginlaitien. «+ Ve otto for self-improvement, for teachers deciring in 
study and developmer.. demanded by the best certification credit, graduate students and pt 
school prectice may be made more pleasant by undergraduates. City conveniences and un- th 
combining your summer study with summer va- surpassed recreational advantages. Lake 
cation in delightful Southern California. «» The Champlain, Green Mountain and Adirondack to 
University is located just @ half hour's ride from excursions, trips to Montreal and Quebec, st 
the mountains and the sea. under University direction. Enrollment lim- cc 
ited to 1,000. Write for Illustrated Catalog. re 
First Session, June 19 to July 28 tt 
Second Session, July 31 to September 1 ———— BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director Ps 
Dy. seated tabtiucertute inal Bu rlington, Vermont 
= Lo 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal — 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER COURSES 


PRELIMINARY SESSION 
June 5—June 16 


PRE-TWO WEEKS SESSION 
June 19—June 30 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
July 3—August I! 


BRANCH SESSIONS AT JOHNSTOWN, ERIE, 
AND UNIONTOWN CENTERS 


SCIENCE COURSES 
July 3—August 25 


POST-TWO WEEKS SESSION 
August 14—August 25 


DOWNTOWN EVENING COURSES 
June 19—July 28 


. Special opportunities include introductory and research courses in Botany and Zoology 
at lake, mountain, and marine laboratories; Courses for Deans of Women and 
Personnel Directors; Football, Basketball, Track, and Swimming coaching courses by 
varsity coaches; Western Pennsylvania travel course in History. 


Address the Director 
SUMMER SESSIONS 











Penn State 
Summer Session 


& Earn Credits You Need for Degree 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
1. Inter-session, June 19—-June 30 


¢—_—_—_____—_—_- > 2. Regular session, July 3—Aug. 11 
3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 25 
June 19-August 18, 1933 


——————— > 


Regular session, with its extensive 
program of 400 courses, affords you 


ORTHWHILE summer study in a 

recognized summer term of a college 
that appeals to teachers. The teaching staff 
is made up of resident Professors and Visit- 
ing-Guest Teachers from other colleges and 
professional schools. The full equipment of 
the college with library, laboratories, dormi- 
tories, dining hall, is available for summer 


excellent opportunity to earn neces- 
sary credits toward a degree. Inter 
and Post-sessions, with thoroughly 
modern courses in Education and 
Psychology—for students desiring to 
specialize further. Thirty-four aca- 
demic and professional departments 
conducted by competent and experi- 
enced faculty. 

Interesting studies, sports, and 
social activities—you will enjoy them 
all when you come to this healthful 
vacation land in the heart of Penn- 
sylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 





students. The location of the college is in 
country well suited to out-door life and rec- 
reation. Write for bulletin—Director of 
the Summer Session, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. 


For comprehensive catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PA. 
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HUNT HALL 





BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 5 To AUGUST 15 





Graduate and 
Undergraduate Courses 


Demonstration School for 
Student Teaching 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER 


Director of Summer Session 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 





















SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 3rd to August 12th 


Technical and Professional Courses 
leading to Certificates and Degrees 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Special and Graduate courses in Home 
Economics, Dietetics and Teacher Train- 
ing. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Courses for Commercial Teachers and 
undergraduates in Business and Secretarial 
Studies. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


A course for School Librarians and 
Teachers leading to Certification. 


dD 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 








EARN A COLLEGE DEGREE 
Fulfill a part of the requirements by 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


For information write to Correspondence 
Study Division, School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 








LIVE in FRENCH 


+/ BH vty Residential Summer School (co-educational) 
Ae June 26—July 29. Only French spoken. Fee 


$150. Board and Tuition. Elementary, Inter- 
‘ mediate, Advanced. Write for circular to Sec- 
retary, Residential French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, CANADA 














Heed Mexico’s Beckoning. Attend Summer 
Courses of the Mexican National University, 
the oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal sur- 
roundings in cool Mexico City. Credits recog- 
nized in the States. Rate of exchange renders 
cost of living in Mexico cheaper than staying 
at home. Fast excellent train service. Reduced 
summer round trip fares. re attractive illus- 
trated book, free, write to: F. De Hoyos, G. A. 
National Railways of Mexico, 335 W. 34th Street, 
New York City 








SUMMER WORK 
For the right persons we have an attractive 
offer for summer work. Write to J. P. Zellner, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE MUSIC HOUR 


, More than 2,500 school systems and seven states are using 


| THE MUSIC HOUR, although the first book was published 


as recently as mid-1927 anda manual for the One-Book Course 
and the Gregorian manual are yet to appear. This series is 
the means of bringing to boys and girls an all-round contact 
with beautiful music in the most beautiful text-book setting 
in America. Now available: Five pupils’ books (for grades 























rses 
two to six inclusive), accompanying Teachers Books, the One- 
for Boox Course (for rural schools), and 
The “silver” book which has swept the country since its publication last September. More than 
225 schools and one state are already using this book with tremendous success. The organization 
n of the art songs and folk songs into fourteen significant units of work insures constructive growth 
. | in every phase of vocal and appreciative expression and definitely correlates with the social pro- 
gram. The book is filled with music which is sure to please the students of the seventh, eighth, 
sity |} and ninth grades. ’ ’ ’ ’ ' ’ ' ’ ’ 
SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY * Usien Sauer 
aoa ; New York, N. Y. 
LE 
Dy 
4 
ence 
'ENN- 
Pa. Newson Readers 
waited It’s good business, of 
; course, for a pencil manufacturer to 
H Good discourage the use of stubs in the 
onal) Companions classroom—little butts of pencils 
Rig ; three and two inches in length. 
See Problems in But it’s good advice, as well. So 
Arithmetic we refuse to let the danger of mere 
inference stand in our way. Fingers 
. ’ tire less easily with a pencil of prop- 
ummer Little Folk’s er length and weight. Thought comes 
gees Library more easily when smooth lead is in- 
recog: diting it. May we call your atten- 
staying If You Must Buy tion to Ti-con-der-oga as the perfect 
— F Book pencil for school work—from both 
er A aici S; quality and thrift angles? Try it! 
si Buy Better Books! Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
Dept 171-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
ti Te 
se:|| | |] xewsox e company | TI-CON-DER-OGA 
Fifth 73 Fifth Ave., New York 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE SCHOOL PENCIL 
SOUPOUROS CU Ee ES AS 
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e GOOD-BYE TO SCHOOL e 


In a few more weeks you'll hand out the reports, collect the books, and clean 
out your desk. 


You'll start your vacation... .. but so will your pay check! Have you con- 
sidered what can happen to your finances if illness or accident should come your 
way? Debts would be inevitable. 


The E. B. A. deserves your investigation, for in THIS Association you are pro- 
tected both winter and summer. at home or while traveling. And the cost is 
remarkably low. 


Enrollment NOW, before your final pay check arrives, means safety for the summer. 


Write, without obligation, to 





The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION - 


Woolworth Bldg. > Lancaster, Penna. 














Ww 


rok Goo Positions: National Association of Teachers Agencies 


rite for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 532 Genesee Valley Trust Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 
















sei, THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


rn Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Co-MaNnaGers; Myrton A. Bryant W.L. Symons THomas B. FM. Bryant 
Teachers sent only on listed positions. Services free to school offctals, 
7111-12-13 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 















THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. — PHILADELPHIA — E. F. Maloney, Manager 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
national affiliations, and extensive, carefully selected enrollment lists. 























THE CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager, formerly President of Millersville State Teachers 
College, and well known to the educational public of Pennsylvania and | 
adjoining states. 
EARLY REGISTRATION ADVISABLE, FREE SERVICE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Bell phone 2-4256 











Seeking a P osition? Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity | 


Or do you have a school or college vacancy SEKK IT THROUGH THE 
to fill? In either case write us. GREAT AM seat ee AGENCY 
Successor to 
We have placed applicants on 3 continents , ne Pann EDUCATIONAL BUREAU * 
THE TIM ACHERS AGENOY Sstablished 1880 63rd Year 
William = eae ale 205 N. Seventh St. ; Allentown, Penna, 
Title Annex Bldg. * “Baltimore, M4. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Seashore Bungalow 


near Wildwood and Cape May 


Brand new. 4 Rooms and Porch, com- 
pletely finished, plumbing, 


electric. Excellent bathing S795 


and fishing. Send for pic- | 
Easy terms 
ture. 


WILDWOOD VILLAS CO. 


912 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


| 
| 
| 














TEACHERS—IMMEDIATE WORK 


\ few positions open for trained experienced 


teachers. Educational work. Age 23-45. 
Summer or permanent. Good income. Give 
age, experience, training. I/rite W. F. 


Quarrit & Co,, 42 Fe. Gay Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 








CHAS. A. SORENSEN CO. 


Established 1920 
Specializing in Refinishing 
BLACK BOARDS SCHOOL DESKS 
Making Them Look Like New at Low Prices 
LUZERNE, PA. 





This Advertise- 
ment is worth 
money to you— 
Present this to 
the Room Clerk | 
of the 


PRINCE 
GEORGE 


on arrival and 
it will allow 
you to have the 
Educators’ 
Summer Rate 
May Ist to Sept. Ist 
A Large Comfortable Room With Bath 
$2 00 
3.00 


The hotel is near the largest Department 

Stores—Empire State Building and many points 

| of interest—Convenient to Theatres and all 
Transportation Lines 


—EDUCATORS 














For one person - : 


For two persons - P 


Sun Roof—Radio Rooms—Library— 
ducators’ Room—Coffee Shop 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
New York 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 





















Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their product. Re- 
sults of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 
What 


signature 


you read over our 


about chewing 


gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
N.2 








~ 


6) 
POd J (EK 


N THIS AGE of labor-saving devices, even 
human jaws have been relieved of work. Foods that re- 
quire very little chewing have resulted in the deteriora- 
tion of the entire chewing apparatus, which in turn 
affeets health. For this reason, it is highly desirable to 
encourage chewing gum, especially after meals. The 
most recent research points out that this tends to lessen 
frequency of dental decay and the formation of tartar. 


There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
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OURSES of Summer Study for Teachers 


with the Historical and Recreational 
Interests Afforded by Philadelphia 


YHILADELPHIA and Temple University ideally 
combine professional study and interesting rec 
reation. Here, a summer at school becomes also a 
profitable vacational pursuit. Shrines and land- 
marks of rich historic interest dot the entire city, 
to say nothing of the city’s entertainment and 
recreational advantages. 
Write now for complete catalog of information 
and our new booklet giving both the educational 
and recreational advantages of a summer at 
Temple University, in the very heart of our His- 
torie City. 


Classes open 
July 3 
Close 

August 11 


Write 
Today 


Tew PLE UNIVERSITY 


Address Office of Registrar, Dept. P 
Broad and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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New 
Low Rates 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 
Roun $3 $3.50 up 
Parlor suites ites at equally 


attractive prices. 
400 Rooms 400 Baths 





Enj 





Coffee Shop 
Breakfast- - - 35¢ 
Luncheon 50c 


Dinner + + 85c¢ 





NORTHERR 


Hat k & 







& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO 


to stay “in the midst of things.” 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ 


and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 


Fixed Price’? Meale 


‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon 
Dinner - - 


Fountain Room 
Luncheon - + - 35c¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dising rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L, THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 





THE SAME 
OFFER! 


DEARBORN 


for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation—who like 













Shenk’s “Encyclopedia of Pennsyl- 
| vania™ at exactly 4 price--a reference 
work that will prove its value quickly in 
any library—especially those engaged 
in Educational work. 


Meadquarters 


Associations. 


oy spacious accommodations 
Remember this offer 


continues only until 
the present supply is 
exhausted. 


$62! 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


4OO N. 3rd Street 


Grill Room 


75¢ 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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T d Lingley Histories 
~- 
%& In the middle grades of thousands of schools the Vol. 
e Kelty books are enriching and revitalizing the history 
program. 
K E ) j i %& Through the free and fluent reading of dramatic 
stories, illustrated by an abundance of pictures and 
maps, children are enjoying history thoroughly at 
B the outset. 
% Through the skillful organization of material in 
Y, large units, with a tested vocabulary and with ade- Pe 
ax® * quate provision for tests and activities, teachers are has - 
finding everything needed to make the lesson a success. = 
scho 
. ° ;, ‘ : justl 
For effective history teaching in the middle grades, choose Kelty are 
valu 
: year 
Ginn and Company 7 Fifth Avenue [if ee 
Pp y New York, N. Y. It is 
and 
the 
— schoi 
Teac 
e . perh 
_ THE NEW AIMS in Geography Teaching the : 
e e own 
are realized in | ecto 
and | 
OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES been 
Th 
A New Four-Book Series for Elementary Schools effec 
disse 
These books integrate the study of geography with the pupil’s own sequ 
life and interests and make clear to him the relationship between the 
this country and the other countries of the world. seer 
They maintain the true equilibrium of the New Geography Teaching— to se 
a perfect balance between factual geography and project activities. it mi 
They are written in a clear, impressive style, illustrated with fresh, | sh 
distinctive pictures, supplied with abundant and beautiful maps and Du 
modern, varied teaching aids. one | 
Book One. Our Neighbors Near and Far (Carpenter).............. $0.96 | Penn 
Book Two. Our Home State and Continent (Brigham and McFarlane) 1.32 used 
Book Three. Our Continental Neighbors (Brigham and McFarlane).. 1.52 Pane 
Book Four. How The World Lives and Works (In Preparation) | te 
| stude 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY fe 
| edito 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta perso 
— a who 
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